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4 a year 
SINGLE COPIbS 7 CENTS 








Bargains in Books.| 


Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 16 vols.; Cloth, $6); 
Sheep, $%5; Half-mor., $90; Half-russia, $100. John- 
son’s Cyclopedia, 4 vols. ; Cloth, $8 ; Half-mor., $45. 
Brittanica, ninch edition, English ; Cloth, $6.50 per 
vol.; Halfruseia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 
per vol.; Sheep, $5; Half caif, #6. Chamber’s Cycio- 
peedia, Edinburgh Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $14.% 
Sheep, $27.50; Half-calf, 3; Half russia, $40. Second 
hand sets of these works furnished at concessions from 
above prices. Liberal discounts on all books orderec 
threugh us. Correspondence soiicited. 


NEW YORK & LONDUN BOOK CO. 
1491 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


School Furniture. 
TRUSTEES AND PRINCIPALS 


—OF— 
Public or District Schools 
~—AND— 
Private Institutions 


Save money and get more durable Furniture, from the 
undersigned, who have made a «pecialty of manuiac- 


” School Furniture, 
Including 
Scholars’ and Teachers’ Desks, 
Blackboards, Etc., Etc., 


For 89 years. 











ROBERT PATON & SON. 
26 Grove Strect New York. 
Circulars and Catalogues sent on application, 


Supplementary Readers 


—*OR— 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
—BY-— 


Col. F. W:> Parker, AnD 
Supervisor ot Public 
Schools, Boston. 





L. H. Marvell, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


FIRST BOOK NOW READY. 


The aim of the authors is to supply a sufficient variety 
and amount of readiag matter for drill and practice io 
all the lower grades. 


R. 8S. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. ¥. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 
17 Murray St., New York 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


= 

Bought,-Sold,- Exchanged. 

Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn Schoo!l-Booksa, at discounts of from 15 to & 
per cent. from net list. 

It teachers, having sample copies of School-Bocks for 
which they have no further use, will sexd a list, an offer 
will be made for them. 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


Fer Sunday and Day Schools. 
Over 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Rheotype Engravings. 
German Transparencies. 


ay E} ~~ bye 4 propatete 





acementa and samples and. cont ms free to 
r address. 


nee 
m BUFFORD'S t 80 Manufaccuring ~ FT ee 


kiin Street, Boston, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOU NDRY 


Pure Copper and Tim for Chure 
pac) wa Farms, etc. 










Wann t Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 


D. A ppLeTon & 


Co:s 


EpucaTIonaL PusicaTIon S. 





Appleton’s School Readers, 


—— 





Prepared by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 

nd Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel al) other schoo! pubii- 
cations of the kind ever issued trom the American Press. The com- 
binea product o1 the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every usefal and attractive adjunci of pictorial art, and con- 
‘tructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, 
as was anticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already at- 
sained a popularity unprecedented In the history of school books, 


The New American History, 


) ms 
—  —— 





By that popular author, G- P. Quackenbos, LL. D., recently pub. 
lished, has met with an enthusiastic reception, and bas been exten- 
sively introdaced into our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- 
pious artistic iilustiations, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 
itvely style, are among its most prominent features. 





Krusi’s Drawing. 


——S— Ft 2 ————— 


This course of Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better .dapted 
to the requirements of our public schools than any other system pub- 
‘ished. It issimple, progressive and comprehensive. it is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upon a philosophical and eda- 
cational! basis. It has proved successful when all others have failed. 
Send tor co. plete descriptive list. 


BALLARD'S WORDS : 


BALLARD'S WORD- WRITER ° = Words 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK : ‘iene Pere 


Ail these little works are not only unique im plan and design, but 
admirable in execution. The latter is arranged in a series of cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. New scries 
will be added from time to time, so that tresh material may always 





4ND HOW TO PUT THEM 
TOGETHER. 








BEST BOOKS 
rage oe 


We offer to Teachers and 
Boards of Education over 
THREE HUNDRED diferent 
Text-Books, t-elonging to eve- 
ry branch of edncation. pre- 
pared by the best talent, ex- 
perience, and echvlarship. in 
the belief that they will be 
found unsurpassed fn their re- 
spective departments. 

Among the popular taadard 
works on our list are the fol- 
lowing: Cornell's Geographies 
and Maps, Appleton'’s Arith- 
metics, Youman'’s Chemistry 
and Botany, Lockyer’s As 
trcnomy, Le Conte's Geology, 
Morse’s Zoology, Huxicy and 
Youmans Physioiogy, besides 
a complete list of texts in the 
Modern Languages. 

Teachers and Schcol officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us on matters connected 
with the introduction and use 

{our publications. Imme- 
d ate attention will be given 
to any jetters or orders witb 
which we may be favored, and 
the most satisfactory terme 
will be made tor introduction 


Educational Notes, 


containing a variety of inter. 
esting information, will be 
sent regularly to teachers or 
school officers without charge 
on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3 & 5 Bond St., 





The Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


<— 





The only Series ot Copy-Bools with Movable Cores, (ae superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputeu. 

The only Series of Copy -Books which insures rapid improvement a@ 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

The only Series of Copy-Booke which makes Instruction In the sub- 
ject of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successful. 





TEs 


Child’s Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for language and composition exercises is 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for young 
pupils have been creatly needed in our schools, and every child 
should have them. 





The Primer Series. 


——0 — — 


Gmbracing the departments of Science, History and Literature, 
Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers is 


to convey intormation in such a way a¢ to make itintelligibie and isa 
teresting to young pupils. Asa means for leading them ‘o an accur- 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of smence and history, 
these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 


most admirable. 





HARKNESS’S 
SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


—— 30 —-—— 


« Latin Grammar,” “ New Latin Reader,” “ introductory Latin 








be economically obtained. 


NEW YORK. 


Book,” “ Caesar,” “ Cicero,” “ Cataline.” “ New Companion. Book 
of Latin Authors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” etc. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of many of 
the most cminent classical professors in the country, and 's already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly all our lead 
ing Classical institutions fevery erade, both of school and college. 





MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


with advanced — and a great variety ot —. 
secu'ar and sacred, to be sung in one, two or four pa 
Mr. Tilden's previous works have been highly Suceeet. 


Song Bells. 50 ots, By L. 0. FMERSON. 


No more attractive ScHooL Sone bon has for a } 
time a peared, It is not graded, and will do ior 
class. gee variety of songs, pe senpeets 
great skill, and music is of the bes 


ts selected wi 


; COMIC OPERA BY SUPPE. Eng- 
Boccaccio. lish Text by Dexter Smits. 
P ics $2.00. 


Mr. Smith has done a work in freeing this fine and 
! pee pore Rem @ Se words, and it is now 


pars nb hes ar 
Books for Vocal T. 


lete 
sets of exercises, = dire c fons eauth forte Feachers 


— no more. 


for every 
workin i> Rerepe, ‘and b: 
Douyw. A most orachoal and importan 


S@ Any book sent, post-iree, for the ben price. 


Oliver -Ditson & Co., Boston. 








C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 


A well ordered, 


FIRST Nistesscausi 


dd aoaneerers SON G--LA ND. =CcU RES 


——— Day Schools and. Juvenile Classes. 


BY GEORGE P. ROOT. 


IN EVEKY DEPARTMENT. 
“FIRST YEARS a. SONG-LAND " 


Sicber’s Art of Singing aud V Singing and Vocal Calture, | st-ns ait competitors. 
aro 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
And 85 Broadway, New York. 


interesting and carefully graded 
—e of elementary lessons, and a generous supply of 
‘ood attractive 


r i 
§ 0 N G §* ‘or rudy of Notation. , &. 3. pee 
.“ § Becitath aq of an cuineat sictan. 





| 8 THE MILD POWER 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 
where rms the most Safe, Simple, Eco- ! 
nomical and Efficient Medicines known. | 
They are just what the people want, sav- 
time money, sickness and ae 





ific the well tried prescription 


4 om te oy Drags generelt 
Disease ( - “y also Titustrated Cat Pa 4 


path oases, 8 Behe : 





te eredeconoors, and —- 
pages beautital style. f TETE 
Mhctore 7 ** FIRST 
Np* bet ou select yo 
and wentee caulk 
Price 3c. by mail ; $5.00 per om. by express. 
Sti treaand by ae W i we qgigtetnen pagne now ready and sent free on applica- 


BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


FRINK’'S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Gire the MOST TOWERRFUL, the SUFTEST CHEAP 
EST, aad the BEST light known for Schools, Churches 
Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Bauks, Offices, Pictur 
Galleries, Theatres, Depota, etc. New and elegas 

ns. 

Send «ize of room. Get circular and estimate. 

A liberaidiscount to churches and tne irade. 


L. P. FRINK, 551 Pear! Street. New York. 











SCHOOL..SUPPLIES 


kL. ALLLOGG 


& UO., 28 East 1 


We are now prepared to furnish School S Supplies of every desc ription at 


low prices. Our 8 page beautifully illustrat 
Send 3 cent stam 
4 Street, 


week. 


catalogue will be ready next 
_— acopy. TRUSTEES will find it to their ad- 


w York. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE A 
National Kindergarten. Washingt uv, C. ~ 
sixth year of the Kindergarten or Class for the 
training of teachers begins Oct. l6th. (Positions secured 

for t who are qualified.) Teachers reguve 
ty wife aod scenpations of rabels hoderparten, oye 
occupations of Fre’ nde: sys- 
z story-teil) and the ‘Sducational 





em 
value or lay, tonether with object lessons and dail 
practice ce th th f e kinderzarten. Mo'hers rece ve lectures 
on “ The Kind 


fall course of eig hi months, 
Wednesday a.ternoon lectures (tw eat) to mothers. 8. 
are: love ot children, good common - 
lish ouuew’< on, refined manners, desire to to spereve, 06 
hea Mrs. Louise Poliock, Eighth street, 
.W., or Mise Susie Pollock, 1127 "qhirteenth street, 
N.W., Principals. 


N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(incorporated 1865.) 

Thie RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo Lan- 
guages, ore oe ny ny offers unequalled ad- 

to pup’ rom the first beginning to the fin- 
lahed Artist. 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of _ Pupils, - per quarter. 
“ 


Strictly Private Someen th « 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire y 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st.. near 8th ave, = only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Muzic in the Sta 6), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from al) other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 
i S CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 





Terms: 





Train 

School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 

full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under « state Board of Trustees. This is the 
only Normal School in the State. heving a distinct Pro- 
Sessional Course of Study and Practice, combined with 
| mot thorough academ c instruction. Tuition and 
erdiag ~t the lowest rates. Address Jon OGDEN, 
ae orthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


p4 CKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Bailding, 805 LSreedvey. New York. This isa pro 
tessiona! school for business training, and 1s under the 

rsona! supervision of the founder — proprietor, Mr. 

.S Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author ot the ——_ 
keeping owe which bears their name. The Coll 

nm 1858, and hag made steady progress 

utilit: and] ublic favor, and now stands at the a4 = 
this class of schools. The location is unsurpassed ; 
rooms —— and elegant; the course of study laos 
thorough and effic ent. | The rates of tuition have re- 
cently been reduced, and pants can enter at any time. 
Tuition per term of 2 w Call A send jor 
circular containing fall particulars. 8. 8. CKARKD, 
Principal . 





AINE'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bowery, cor 
Canal; “L" Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
College, 1818 mhpetweg. Se St., open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M 
oung Men, Ladies, d Boys taught Bookkeeping 
rudimental ‘sad higher Mathemacics, Correspondence and 
all English Branches ; riting lessons $8, monthly 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly. Foreigners and 
oackward a moms rapidly edvancees priv ate rooms, 


“The Erie Railway,” 


--OR THE--- 


New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 


is well known to the Public as being the 


FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


Passing through the 


Grandest mare . River & Mountain, 
FAST TRAINS AND ‘WIDE CARS. 





TO GO TO 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADA, 


or to CALIFORNIA, 


In comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE RAILWAY, 


Foot of Chambers St., New York. 
JOHN N, ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N° Y- 


PROPLE'S LINE for ALBANY. 


Fire-Class Fare $1.50; 
" Eweursion to Albany 


and return, $2.00 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 


Will leave Pier 41, N. R., feot of Canal 8t., 
daily, Gundase ay nee até P. M., 


Maki with Express ns, made 
OP aad started from Ss, eee ving first choice of 
potsengers ie tate Line, for all points peste, 
West ‘aa Kas’ Returning, leave Albany 8.15 P 
Trains trom Montreal, Saratoga and Binghamton innd 
rs at the steamers’ dock in ‘Albany 


State-Rooms Secured and Tickets sold in 
New York at the mae Hotels and Ticket Offices ; 
at the Office on Pier h River, foot ot Canai street, 
ke on hoards s'eamers ; also. at New York Transfer Co.'s 

944 Brondway, 736 = avente, 4 Court &t., 
Beooktyn Lago Cuy and Hobo’ 
Freight "received antil 6 p.m. 
W. W. EVERETT, President Croton Falls, N. Y 








snd | Superintendent in the Penn., 





Books for Teachers 


1. De Graft s School-Room Guide. 


Peof, E. V. DeGraff has been appointed 
by State Superintendent of Schools for 
several years as Coxpvctor of Insmirurss. 
(He also receives appointments by the Siate 
and N. J.) 
He has probably addressd more teachers 
than any other man. This book is a cere- 
ful statement of the instruction given by 
him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognized as a 
standard work on practical teaching. 
Among the subjects treaed are Reading, 
Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, 
Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &c. 

Our Proposition, 


This valuable book will cost you $1.50 
We will send it to you post paid as a pre- 
mium for two new subscribers to the In- 
STITUTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the Journat, or five to 
Companion. It really cost you but 25 cents 
frou. yourown money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 


2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. 


Prof. Calkins is the Superintendent of the 
Primary Schools in New York city, and 
has had a wide experience. He is one ot 
the wisest of counsellors and is greatly be- 
loved by the teachers ot the Metropolis. Oi 
this volume 30,000 have been sold! It is 
the best work on this subject now publish- 
ed. Its price is $1.50. We send ittoa 
subscriber for two new subscribers and 
twenty-five cents, postage, 


3. Kellogg’s School Management. 
In Press. 

This volume is by the Editor of the 
“Teacher's Institute,” and will be a work 
great practical value. Sent post paid for 
$1.00. We send it post paid to a subscriber 
for sending us a new subscriber to the 
“Journal,” or for two tothe “Institute.” 

E. L. Kettoaa & Co. 


Minerals, Scientific and Medica! Books, 


SHELLS, FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 


And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought 
sold and exchanged, 


BY A. E. FOOTE, M. D., 


Protessor of Chemistry and stinevelegy 3 Fellow ot 
the American Association for the vancement 
of Science; Life Member of the Academy of 
Natural ‘Sctenees, of Philadelphia, and 
ot tue American Museum of Natural 
history, Central Park, N. Y. City. 


No. 1223 BELMONT AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


where all Correspondence should be addressed. 
—o—_ 
New York Branch, for Local Businessfonly, 
4 Murray Street. (1 Square from P. O,.) 
ELMORE & RICHARDS, AGENTS, 
gpecimen covy oft tie ‘Mladkrated mon ee A hai! by mail. 


of 
a year, for club rates Peet prem 
issue. 


I received th 
Centennial tt of 1876, and caly 8 
move! given to any American for “Collections oi Miner- 


bt Pope n7 ical Catalogue of 100 ig sent post- 
Ae %5 cent | r5) cents, bound 
iD belo 6 cent Low J $1 cloth re, 
0, sheep 1 .%, calf interleaved §1 5) 
price list Tone, “a De pp. 8 cents). 

T have now over fifty cont, oe and over $56,000 worth of 
Minerals, mostiy crystal tte is well 
r that my prices are ae toe and specimens 
better labelled than those of any other dealer in the 
co . This is mainly due to the immense stock I carry 
(the largest mm p= a) of f~ 4 in the ao couase7) and my 





wy each monthly 


£ avere a gives to vo any one at the 
the award and 





#.cen ts, p ed on One side ut aper wi 
st 10 cents. Ihave purch 

celebrated collections known, and have now over 2,300 
Ibs., 3,000 8 epecien, 88 and 80,000 specimens of Shells and 
Corals | in Stock. Catalogue of Birds, Kegs. Eyes, Skins, 
geome ea 


Scents. Catalogucs « PP., ea. - “ 
Medicine, Se, 48 fe PP. 5 —_ ease specify ex: 
what class thd. wish 
Send tor the pret 4 ae Hour, giving tall par- 


fours. coomeee Opy free. You will’ Somer: a double 
favor by handing this to some physician, or otner person 
interested in science. 








A GREAT OFFER! 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
a 39x23 ¥--“%cr. 
oxen SPastretions 
lem, atte Morris, aud The Good Shepherd,” after 


many thousand aollars, and will compare 
lish plat. paper, size ’ 82x22 inches. Pine New ¥ 


f two valuable steel engra 


roduetions from the original steel pla ¢ 
with ige They rinted —y 


‘aden Mate “ot ‘April Oath, 
tly believe that few ‘ Five- 
of Christian tian homes.” 


1877, referring to these e: 
engra 





THE SHEPHERD OP JERUSALEM. 
Size 32x22 Inches. 


entitled *‘The Shepherd of 
ibson. These a F 


engra’ concludes a favorable notice by 
vings will ‘with these in real merit and fitness 


“ONLY FIFTY CENTS PER PAIR. 


lar pa A of me engravings has 


oust conn oy comman 
this publication the opportunity to secure this pair 
carefully packed in 


regular price—viz., 50 cents, postpaid, 


been Tw. Dollars 
d—the result of a bankru 


per pair. But, ha a large lot of 
of “trata gegPeote so give the reaae the 
atube. Address all orders to 


ATLANTIC PICTURECO., 38 East 14th St., N. Y. 





The Scholar's Companion. 


50 CENTS A YEAR. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, - - EDITOR, 


The Best, Brightest, Most Instructive, and 
Cheapest paper published 


Every teacher will do a good thing if he 





introduces this paper to his pupils. Please 


VACATION WORK, 


A principal of a school last Summer saw 
the Scnotars’ Companton, and in two weeks’ 
time took 133 subscribers ; he visited only 
, 145 families ; he was surprised and gratified 
‘at the result. Thousands of teachers can do 
as well and even better. Besides, you will 
be doing a work as useful as teaching, and 
just as honorable. Itis putting cheap, pure, 


| interesting and educating reading into the 


send for copy if you have not seen it; let no} hands of the scholars. 


teacher try to keep school without it. It will 


We shall offer teachers special rates. Every 


improve your pupils wonderfully, and inter- | agent can make it pay handsomely if he will 


est them in going to school. 
IT EDUCATES. 


Other papers amuse ; 
educates ; it helps on the work you are day | 
by day doing; it helps on education at home | 
when you are ubsent ; 
go to school and to obtain an education. 
Ought not every teacher to do something to 
have sucha paper taken? It will leave in- 
fluence for good that will operate when you 
have left your pupils. We therefore urge 
every teacher to do something towards get- 
ting this paper into the hands of his pupils. 


IT PAYS ALL AROUND. 


Remember, it will pay your pupils morally 
intellectually and phys.cally co take the 
Companton ; and remember we will pay you 
for your labor ; and finally it will aid us in 
our work. We depend on the teachers to 
enable us to circulate this, the cheapest and 
only paper devoted to self-education. We 
shall pay out thousands of dollars in pre- 
miums and commissions—all of this can be 
earned by the teachers—if they will work. 


OUR AGENTS, 


Success attends our agents, One gentle- 
man, who has been principal of a graded 
school, an able man and teacher, was so im- 

ressed with the Comranron that he gave up 
Ris sitnation and began an active canvass. 
He will clear $100 per month. Some have 
taken as many as 56 subscribers in a day ! 

We earnest iy hope that every-subscriber 
to tte Instrrure will send us subscribers to 
the Companion. Itis a paper that every 
teacher should encourage. The er pa- 
pers need no help from any one; choice 
plants of literature need assistance. Hence 
send us one subscriber ; if possible ten. 


it stead'ly urges to room ; 





only work, Besure and write to us.’ 


GOOD BUSINESS, 
We desire every teacher in the United 


this instructs and | States to be interested in this useful, beauti- 


| ful, interesting, and educative paper. It is 
| capital to use as a reader in the school, 
't is capital for a boy or girl to have 
at home; in short, it is just what every one 
will be interested and profited by. We 
want every teacher to introduce it to his 
scholars; thousands ‘have done so already. 
and not a single one but is delighted with it. 
We now ask them to make a business to get 
subscribers for it. 


IT WILL PAY. 


Those who make a business of it 7 
choose from our premium list (in whic 
every article is of sterlin value,) or we will 
give the following commission on each : 

Up to 10 subscribers retain 15 cents. 

“ 50 “a 20 

“ 100 “ a“ 25 “ 

That is if you send us 100 subscribers you 
will make $25. 

E. L. Ketzoce & Co. 


AGENTS 


EVERY STATE. 


See the elegant new style 18x22 


Cil Portrait 
on canvass, from old, faded pictures ; send for catalogue. 


METROPOLITAN PAITInG COMP. 
28 East i4th Street, New ork. 








er day athome. Samples worth 
$5 To $20 adress Stinson & Con Portiand, 


ELEGANT CARDS, 50 aty) —- with pame Wc. 40 
rv transparent 10c. Stamps . Pearl Co., Brock- 





port, N 


S&S Ss mM Ge uw 


opi 
To 














New York School Journal. 











THE 


New Yorx Scuoot Journat, 
. Publshea EVERY SATURDAY at 
28 E. agin ee Ww. ¥. 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co 


From eal neat nsnkanmemninaneene A 

5 to 9 copies to one address 
10 to 19 copies to one address. . 
20 copies to one or more ad 





once on 

@renewal for same is received. 

Subscriptions for ony postion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to besent to one address, the 
to have tor reterence the names of ail the «ua hers. 
quires that each club subscription be accom 
and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. 

‘Additions tm mabe made at any time toa Shute at the same rate at which 
the club, as formed would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club as originally 
=. new subcribers to pay pro rata for the time of their sub- 


Subsert ribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed should be 
careful to name not only the post- — to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to — ich it has been sen All addresses should include both 


y person w rting to renew eithera single or _—~ oo tion tn con- 
necti on with which .'s name has not e publisher, 
= pigese give the name oi the person to whom the aby or papers have 
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| 
small pain. 


, | outlook is most hopeful. 


Friends that once met us with smiles, now 
put on frowns, because we will not praise their work. The 
public are satisfied with a show, a glitter of tinsel, with 
an appearance, but we are not, aud are frank to say so. 
Gradually, those appear on the scene more and more, who 
say, “ You are right; keep saying it; I dare not speak for 
I must have a salary.” 

We receive the most earnest and cordi-l letters from 
thousands we have not seen, and probably never shall see, 
urging us not to stop in our effort to promote the progress 
of genuine education. We assure all our friends that the 
A demand for the New Education 
» a | has been made; and there will! be inquiry and inspection. 
A growing taste for art arose, and then chromos by the mil- 
lion were sent out and called works of art ; and it has been 
the same way with our :apidly growing public school 
systein. But time will correct all things. 

Our readers have became deeply interested in the pro 
gress of this journal. Scarcely a mail but brings us the 
assurance that we have the heartiest sympathy of the 
teachers. We are greatly strengthened by this, for the 


The New Education. 





The term the “ New Education” is having has a definite 
meaning, and as the years roll on it will become a house- 
hold word. It will be the only education tol@rated at 
length, What then is the “ New Education ?” 

To answer it properly we must ask what education is? 
Horace Mann says: “All intelligent thinkers upon the 
subject now utterly discard and repudiate the idea that 
reading and writing with a knowledge of accou: ts consti- 
tute education.’ In common with Pestolozzi, Froebel and 
all just thinkers on the subject, Morace Mann puts the de- 
velopment of the common nature as the end of education ; 
that all special qualifications for special pursuits are sec- 
ondary. But the tendency of teachers of a narrow horizoa 
is to put the preparation for special pursuits as the greater 
end—in fact as the end itseif. So that we find even those 
of great experience studying how to import a certain 
amount of instruction in the shortest time. 

In opposition to this, there have always been found 
those who look upon growth as a child's busi:ess in the 





task 1s a very heavy one, It is not to write a given num- | 


ber of pages per week, and to clip from other educational 
journals enough more to fill up the colunns. This process 
would fill the space in the paper, but we have the great 
object before us of elevating the standard of education— 
this we shall preach whether it be popular or not. 

And does your plan meet with favor? our reader will 
ask. The best reply to make, is tosay that our subsc:ip- 
tions have steadily incrsased, and that we rarely loose a 
subscri" er. 





Prof. Geo, L. Farnham. 





Prof. Farnham bas accepted the invitation to superintend 
the schools at Council Bluffs, Iowa. We deem him a t.an 


fit {or any post, supt. of a city. county or state, or head of | 


anormal school. He is a true teacher; a man that can 
be trusted to any extent, and who docs not stand still. 
He is worth one hnndred of the ordinary sort who map 
out a course of study and then wait at his office for reports 
as to how many were late, how many were absent, how 
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We begin in this number a series of articles on the | 


Kindergarten by Prof. John Kraus and Mrs. Kraus—Boelte. | street school building eleven years ago being the best in l. 
| city), 


A great difficulty has been experienced by those who have 


many weigh over 100 Ibs., etc., thinking that filing these 
away to be the chief end of a superintendent. It is a big 
mistake that Biughampton has let him go. There is not 
a teacher in New York State but will miss him at our 
meetings. Meet him cordially, good triencs of Iowa, “he 
is worthy.” 


The Board of Education «f Binghampton passed reso- | 


lutions as follows : 

In accepting the resignation of Prof. Geo. L. Farnham 
this Board deems it a proper occasion to express its ap- 
preciation of the services rendered by him to the cause of 
education in the city of Binghampton. 

On the unanimous invitation of the Board of Education 
of this city, Prof. Farnham accepted the positon of Super- 
intendent of schoois about eleven vears ago, ard for six 
| years devoted his uutiring energies to the building up of 
the school system of the city, and to the promotion of 
sound educational principles. The progress made in this 
work is manifest in our excellent school buildings, (the Oak 


in improved methods of instruction now being re 


attempted to investigate the system, because the explana | cognized and adopted by our best educators as the true 


tions made by writers upon the subject have wanted 
clearness and exactness. But few, it is said, can under-| 
stand Froebel the founder of the system. The writings of 
Prof. and Mrs. Kraus are singularly attractive for their 


in | methods, ard in our present system of school organization. | 


| For the past two years he has been Principai of Carro!l 
street school, and his labors here have been crowned with 
merited success, Having accepted a position of superin- 


clearness, and we are certain this serics will be widely, tendent of schools in a distant cily, the thanks of this 


read. Every teacher should understand the Kindergarten 
—not to teach it, but because it is the science of child- 
culture. There is many a person who can by hydrostatic 
pressure compel the absorption of ideas, but they cannot 
teach, To understand the Kindergarten is to understand 
how to cause the minds and hearts of clilren to grow. 
——__ + e+ 


To Readers. 





It has required great courage to defy educational public 
opinion as we have been obliged to do so many times. 
To be pertec'ly frank to say “I don't approve,” costs no 





Board are hereby extended to him for the valuable ser- 
vices rendered, for the faithful and conscientious discharge 
o. every known duty, and for the self-sacrificing abnegation 
evinced in the fulfillment of the great trusts committed to 
his care, 

That his success in the new field of laber to which he 
has been called may be equally satisfactory is the earnest 
wish of the members of this Board, and they desire to ex- 
tend their best wishes for his future wel‘are and prosperity. 


M. W. Scorrt, 
8. H. McCax1, 
* Jas. F. Cart, 


Committee. 








world. “I soon found out” says Margaret Fuller “ that my 
only business in the world was to grow.” The true teacher 
does but furnish nutriment and exercises for the mind as 
the parent does for the body; thus do the disciples of the 
New Education. There are many who will declare that 
they believe this to be the real foundation of real educa- 
tion—ut in practice they disregard it, totally. 

It makes a great difference what object one p'aces befcre 
| him; he who wims at a certain mark will come nearer to it, 
| even thougl) it be unattainable, than one who shoots at ran- 
dom. The teacher who embraces the “New Education” will 
teach arithmetic, but not a3 a primary erd, that the pupil 
may possess certain facts and be able 
proce-ses, 

e may be strong. 

The disciple ot the New Education feels that he needs 
suitable material on which to«mploy his pupils, He takce 
language, physics, mathematics and history as furnishing 
But 
pupil that 
at a different object 


to perform certain 
He will teach him as a gymnast exercises——that 


the best exercise possible fur the mental powers. 
while he may set the same studies before the 
the m: chanical teacher does, he aims 
and he accomplishes different results. He aims at education. 
Now, it is possible that the mechanicel teacher may have 
some pupils that have power enough to resist his dogma- 
tism, some who are educated in spite of his efforts, but 
the majority are crammed with knowledge, 
they are unable to use. 

The pressure, too, of those who direct 
firms them in their mechanical work. 
pleased if the boy can recite a string of words in an un- 


much of which 


the teachers con- 
The parents are 


known language, or if he acquircs something that shows is 
| beyond his fellows. luok inte 
the acquirements of the pupil. They endeavor to ascer- 
tain whether a certain thing has been learuned—the 
session of that knowledge is de. med sufficient. That the 
pupi: has grown in mental stature »s not put on their 
memoranda; 

The teacher busies himself usually in nothing more than 
communicating what he has learned. When he has done 
that, he feels that his task is completed. Having taken 
this low view of teaching at the outset he never torsakes 
| it. The history of many men and women is indeed very 
melancholy; their work is an unsufferable routine; they 
| press acertain amount of information into the mind ‘and 
| then are satisfied. 

All of this is antagonistic to the New Education. For 
the disciple of it looks at a study, as arithmetic, to be in- 
vestigated and studied not primarily for the knowledge he 
will get; he rouses an interest in it; he is made to th’nk 
about it and he thinks so much and investigates it se 
thoroughly that he becomes acquainted with it. Such s 
teacher looks’at mind first and last. He employs all the 
agencies in his power to increase its capacity. The com- 
mon error of addressing only the memory he does nat 
make. He looks after the judgment, the imagination, the 
reason. Of course pupils trained under such a teacher 
will not usually distinguish themselves in the feats now se 
common in schools, in which medals and prizes play so im- 
portant a part; but they will come forth only to continue 
their education. The process has not tired them; they 
are really invigorated. So that it may be said in truth, 
that the New Education is the only kind o e lucation pos- 
sible for a human thing. 


The superintending officers 


pos- 


they don't attempt usually to measure it. 
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What are the Kindergarten Gifts ? 





By Joun Kraus anp Maria Kravs-Boktre. 
q 

Mental development begins with the observation of con- 
crete objects, and gradually expands into a comprehension 
of abstract ideas. To the child, the trans‘tion which must 
take place when it first enters the school, from a lite in the 
concrete world to one of abstract thinking, is very sudden 
and injurious. Froe%el, in his system, makes this long and 
perplexing step easy, by acting in concert with the native 
impulse ot the mind. The object, which in the simplest 
manner includes in itself the general qualities of all things, 
is the Ball. In the six balls of the First Gift color appears, 
connected with form. To become acqvainted with an 
object in all its parts, is a necessary condition for clearness 
of perceptions as well as for the accurate representations 
through which the foundation for conceptions is gained. 
This object, therefore, must be followed by others that give 
occasion fur comparison, which, of course, can only be an 
immediate perception of things through the senses, such 


without these two intentions a future clear conception— 
known as an idea—coald not be gained. 

In the Fo: rth Gift, we find the difference of form in the 
parts and in regard to the whole, at the same time in the 
the relation of the surfaces. The connection of the Fifth 
and Sixth Gifts with the preceding ones consisis in the 
like form of the whole—the cube—and in the conformity 
of the manner of division, 7. ¢., inasmuch as the Fifth Gift 
is the Third Gift doubled—the division heing twice in each 
direction—the Sixth Gift is the Fo rth Gift doubled. The 
child always begins by merely heaping up some of the 
parts, just as Nature does in the inorganic world. But 
clear representations need order, and for this order, Froe 
bel’s law of connecting opposites, offers the simplest guide : 
besides the different series of forms, viz: Mathematical, 
symmetrical, and forms of things we see around us, cor- 
respond, respectively, with the understanding, the heart, 
and the will of the child. The child will gain, therefore, 
real experiences through these Gifts by actually applying, 
handling, and experimenting with them. God's works re- 
flect the logic of His spirit; and human educatiop cannot 
do any better than imitate the logic of Nature (the begin- 
ning of which is found in the forms of crystallization), in 
order to develop in the human being the inborn capacity 





as is found in th: first year of life. In the Second Gift we 
find at t!:e same time a c»nnection, an’! the greatest con- 


| the transition to the plane, In this the simple mathemati- 


of logic. The next, towards spiritualizing tlhe material is 





Perseverance. 


M. S. 


e- ts 


1. Have you an - y-thing to 
2. If your task is hard to do, 
3. Keep your pur-pose with a will, 








will, you know, Rue it, rue ts 
help youthrough, Try it, try it ; 
good or i Reap it, it ; 








W. F. WERSCHKUL. 





Do it, do it ; Should you not 
Try it, try it ; Pa -tience kind will 
Keep i keep ig i. it 








Is there aught with-in your way, Be it 
Let not play yourhours be - guile, Work-ing 
With a pur-posegood and true, Do - ing 





bring you 





highest point of analysis, and a further step is impossible. 
The point was prominently visible in all former Gifts, and! 
only it wax jnseprab'e—indivisiebly connected with all the 
abj cts. 

# work. 


Now in this Gift, it isindependently the subject 
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A Lesson in the Art of Distinguishing, 





Father. Caarles; whatis that you see grazing in the 


meadow ? 


Char'es. It is a horse. 

Fa, How do you know it is a horse? 

Ch. Because it is tike other horses. 

Fa, Are all horses slike, then ? 

Ch. Yes. 

Fa, I: they are alike, how do you know one horse from 


another 7 


Ch. They are not quite“alike. 
Fa. But they are so much alike, that you can easily dis- 


tinguish a liorse from a cow? 


Ch. Yes inde :d. 
Fa, Or from a cabbage? 
Ch. A horse fromta cabbage? yes, surely I can. 


Fa, Very well; thenflet us{see if youfcan tell how a 


horse differs from a cabbage ? 


Ch. Very eesily ; a¥horse is alive ? 
79 ‘’ Fa. Yes; but a salmon is an animal, and 
so is a sparrow; how will you distinguish 
a horse frm these ?,j,.How many legs has a 
1orse ? 
Fa, But is not a cabbage alive ? 
Ch. Yes, but it is a plant and the horse is 
an animal. 
Ch. Foor. 
Fa And an ox? 
Ch. Four likewise. 
Fa. And a camel? 
Ch. Four still. 
fa. You remember, I suppose, what an 
animal is called that has four legs; you have 
it in your little books ? 
Ch. A quadruped. 
Fa, A horse then, is a quadruped : by this 


you 


work or we distinguish him from men birds, fishes, 
too may and insects. 
all that Ch. But we have not yet found any- 


thing which will distinguish a horse from 
an elephant, or from a Norway rat. 

Fa. If you were to give an idea ofa 
horse from its size, you would certainly say 
it was much bigger thanadog; yet if you 
take the smallest Shetland horse, and the 
largest Irish greyhound, you will find them 
very much upona par; size, therefore, is 
not a circumstances by which you can ac- 


it play, Nev-er halt or t your brow, Do it, do it now. i ena a ines ah 
bring a smile, Stead-y, stead-y to your work, Do not be- a_- shirk.- my mga ae ses 
you can do, Noth - may your joys’ di - vide, Good will e’er be - tide. other; nor yet in color. 
| 





trast with tie first impression; the contrast between the 
sphere and cube of this gift, is one ot form. In order to 
be able to compare properly, a certain likeness should al- 
ways be apparent. The connection is found in the cylin- 
der. These three bodies, ball, cylinder and cube, as 
ground-forms, or normal forms, allow the qualities of each 
body, when regarded as a whole, to become known by ob- 
servation, The undivided bodies are followed by the 
divided bodies. Without dividing the whole, and taking 
it to pieces, a clos ‘r observation and more complete knowl- 
edge are impossible. The thinking, searehing, parting, and 
dividing processes of the urderstanding — analyzing — 
should be preceded by the ti:-king apart, that is, analyzing 
of the solid bodies. An arbitrary division, however, can 
never lead to clear representations; tor this regular, 
methodical division is needed. Nature shows this every- 
where. She is always lawful, and exists according to 
mathematical laws. Frocbel followed Nature in organiz- 


ing his means of development for the child’s mind. The 
division of the cube of the Third Gift (once in every direc- 
tion) serves this aim; for the forms of the parts are the 
same as that of tle whole, and only the relations of size 
make a difference and a step furward; and tozether with 
this the relation to number is simultaneously apparent, and 





as, 


"cal ground-forms are given as embodied planes for laying- 
tablets, From these we pass to the line (straight and 
curved) embodied in the Slat, the Stick and the Ring and 
Thread, until finally we arrive at tie last step in analysis 
of the body—the Point—represented in seeds, shells, little 
stones, etc. According to the logical sequence of the 
Giits, the Pvint is the last one, yet practically it is one of 
, the first given to the child. The child learns wit! this 
, Gifl, that the line is not the ultimatum ; for it may be re- 
; Solved into a series of points. The child joins seeds to 
form straight and curved lines, and thus represents the 
most varied out-line forms. Such forms, laid with the 
“embocied Point,” will have rather a clumsy appearance. 
But it must be remembered, that this Gift is meant for the 
primitive activity of the child. The embodied point 
should not be looked upon from an esthetical point of 
view, but rather from the pejagogical point of view; and 
this point of view is the only justifiable one. Pedagogics 
must never loose esthetics entirely out of sight; but 
wsthetics should never claim to rule pedagoics. With the 
Point we have gained the last step in the analysis of the 
body. Froebel, in the development of his Gifts, strips off 
—so to speak—the material, the body, step by step. 
Then when we arrive at the point, we have reached the 











Ch. No; there are black horses, and 
bay, and white, and pied. 

Fa. But you have not seen that variety 
of colors in a hare for instance. 

Ch. No, a hare is always brown. 

Fa. Yet if you were to depend upon that circumstance, 
you would not convey the idea of a hare to a mountaineer, 
or an inhabitant of Siberia; for he sees them white as 
snow. We must therefore find out some circumstances 
that do not change like size and colour, and I may add 
shape, though they are not so obvious, nor perhaps so 
striking. Look at the feet of quadrupeds; are they all 
alike? 

Ch. No: some have long taper claws, and some have 
thick clumsy feet without claws. 

Fa. The thick feet are horny: are they not? 

Ch. Yes, they are called hoofs. 

Fa. And the feet that are not covered with horn and are 
divided into claws, are called digitated, from digitus, a 
finger ; because they are parted like fingers. Here, then, 
we have one grard division of quadrupeds into hoofed and 
digitated. Of which division is the horse? 

Ch. He is hoofed. 

Fa. There are a great many different kinds of horses; 
did you ever know one that was not hoofed? 

Ch. No, never. 

Fa, Then we have got some‘hing to our purpose ; a cit- 
cumstance easily marked, which always belongs to the 


| animal, under every variatiin of situation or treatment. 
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But an ox is heofed, and so is a sheep; we must dis- 
tinguish still farther. What kind of a hoof has he? 

Ch, It is round aad all in one piece. 

Fa, And is that of an¢x so? 

Ch. No, it is divided. 

Fa, A horse, then, is not only hoofed but whole hoofed. 
Now how many quadrupeds do you think there are in the 
world that are whole-hoofed ? 

Ch. Indeed I do not know. 

Fa, There are, among all animals that we are acquain‘ed 
with, either in this country or iu any other, only the horse, 
the ass, and the zebra, which is a species of the wil! ass. 
Now, therefore, you see we have nearly accomplished our 
purpose; we have oniy to distinguish him from the ass. 

Ch. That is easily dene, I believe; I should be sorry if 
anybody could mistake my little horse for an ass. 

Fa, It is net so easy, however, as you imagine; the eye 
readily distinguishes them by the air and general appear- 
ance, but naturalists have been rather puzzled to fix upon 
any specific difference, which may serve the purpose of a 
definition. Some have, therefore, fixed upon the ears, 
others on the mane and tail. What kind of ears has an 
ass ? 

Ch. Oh, very long clumsy ears! 
laughed at. 

Fa, And the horse ? 

Ch, The horse has small ears, nicely turned and upright. 

Fa. And the mane, is there no difference there ? 

Ch. The horse has a fine long ficwing mane; the ass| 
has hardly any. 

Fa. And the tail: is it not fuller of hair in the horse | 
than in the ass? 

Ch. Yes; the acs has only a few long hairs at the end 
of the tail; but the horse has a long bashy tail when it is 
not cuf, 

. Now, then observe what particulars we have got. 
A herse is an animal of the quadruped kind, whole-hoofed, 
with short erect ears, a flowing mane, and a tail covered in 





Asses’ ears are always 





every part with long hair. Now is there any other animal, 
think you, in the world, that answers these particulars ? 

Ch. I do not know; this does not tell us a great deal 
about him. 

Fa, And yet it tells us enough to distingu’sh him from 
all the different tribes of the creation which 
quainted with in any part of the earth, 
making a Derinition. Jt is the business of a definition | 
tw distinguish precisely the thing defined from any other | 
thing, and to do it in as few terms as possible. Its object 
is to separate the subject of definition, first from those with | 
which it has only a general resemblance, then, from those | 
which ag-ee with it in a greater variety of particulars; 
and so on till by constantly throwing out all which have 
not the qualities we have taken no‘ice of, we come it] 
length to the individual or the species we wish to as- 
certain. 

Ch. But, if I had never seen a horse, I should not know 
what kind of animal it was by this definition. 

Fa. Let us hear, then, how you would give me an idea 
of a horse. 

Ch. I would say it was a fine large prancing creature | 
with slender legs and an arched neck, and a sleek, smooth | 
skin, «nd a tail that sweeps the ground, and that he snorts | 
and neighs very loud, and tosses his head, and run as swift | 
as the wind. 

Fa. ‘You have said very well; but this is not a definition, 
it is a description. 

Ch. What is the difference ? 

Fa. A description is intended to give you a lively pic- 
ture of an object, as if you saw it; it ought to be a very 
full. A definition gives no picture to those who have not 
seen it: it rather tells you what its subject is not, ti.an 
what it is, by giving you such clear specific marks, that it 
shall not be possible to confound it with anything elke; 
and hence :t is of the greatest use in throwing things into 
classes. We have a great many beautiful descriptions 


Wwe «are ac- 


We have been 





i 





School Amusements. 





This term hardly expresses what we mean; the word 
enlivening is more. A school full of good boys and girls 
will tire out. A popular teacher said “I can drill a class 
to death”—meaning all the fiber could be pressed out. 
“Boys will be boys” is a common proverb. It means 
tl at children must be taught as children. the 
one feature in children that may be called the marked 
feature is love of pluy. The child that does not love to 
play is not fit to live. Of course every stiff prim school 
ma-am will fight down tliis feature and make the chi!dren 


Now, 


| kt play severely alone, and if possible declare they do not 


There must be 
play in the school-room. This fact may as weil be ad- 
mitted at the outset. And it must be employed so as to 
push the work along. The joyous element must erter 
like sunbeams, to cheer and encow age. Let us look at 
some of the ways in which play may be utilized in the 
ordinary school. 

1, Marching. The teacher can do nicely if he has a 
mu-ical instrument, as a piano. If not get a drum arid 
have a pupil beat it lightly. A azylophone is used by some; 
the metallophone is also used. Let the pupils march 
round and round, lightly. Some, let them their 
fingers in time, or clap their hands, etc. 

2. Gymnastics, There should be a regular series of 
exercises ; having learned these, start the music and per 
form ther:; let the movements be done easily, quickly 
and gracefully. Introduce changes. For example, let 
them drum once on the desk with the middle finger of 
the right hand and then snap the finger; drum _ twice 


love play—but they do nevertheless. 


snap 





| of our school exhibits are especially noted fr fir 


and snap twice; touch the hand on the shoulder, throw | 


the hand vnce in the vir and snap the finger once. then 
twice, etc. These 


are given to show what can be done for a change and to 


Do the same with the left hand, etc. 


create diversion. 
3. 


an add-ess the emo.ion, of the children, 


Sing ing. 


I had been 


| the work of copyis's? 
The Singing must be cheerful, animated | 


singing at one time and only a few joined in, I asked’ 


a large boy what he wanted to sing (others had raised 
their hands and given a page) and he replied “Upidee.” 
I It is a 
mistake to sing only psalm tunes. children must 


immediately st:rted it and every one sung. 
The 
be allowed to sing what they would sing in their own 
parlors— supposing them to be of course respectable people 
at home. 

4, I said once to a class, on a dreary day in 
the autumn. “Who can tell a funny s‘ory.” There was one 
boy who had some talents in that direction 
induced to tell an amusing ancedote. Thisis not exactly 
what I mean, however. The teacher can tell a funny 
story himself, ‘if he has not already done so,) and con- 
trive to have it apply to something in the school-room. 

5. Organizing. Let a pupil call the school to order and 
then elect a chairman and a secretary and have some 
debating. This interests when nothing else will. 

6. Choosing Sides. After she sides are choosen spell or 
eall out names in Geography. This is a standard amuse 
ment and it may be made profitable ton, 

7. Military Movements. A teacher had some wooden 
guns in a closet and when nothing else would do he 
called out t' ese who were expert and set them in line 
and had a pupil call off the military evolutions, A great 
degree of military skill had been attained. 

8. A Dramatic Performance. One that alway pleased 
was the trial for deserting a postin the army. The argu- 
ments of counsel and appeal for mercy were always 
listened to. 
® You will ask what is the age of such pupils. 
from 5 to 17. 


Anecdotes. 


and he was 


All ages, 


aS eT 
A Few Questions and Answers. 





Br Ipa A. Autporn. 
Some answers are too good to be lost, so I give a few 





from ancient authors so loosely worded that we cannot | Selected from examination papers on various topics. Ques- 
certainly tell what animals are meant by them: whereas, , tion: “ Nature presents to the inquirer, first the concrete, 


if they nad given us definitions, three lines would have , then the abstract ; from this, what conclusion do you draw | 


ascertained their meaning. | with reference to teaching ?” 

Fa. That nothing is more useful than to learn to form | Answer: “I craw the conclusion that the abstract 
ideas with precision, and to express them with accuracy ; Should be taught first, for the concrete is so easy they will 
T have not given you a definition to teach you what a | learn it anyhow.” ; ™ ; 
horse is, but to teach you to think. Question : “ What is meant by an empirical science? By 

——— +202 a rational science ? ” 

We should give as we receive, cheerfully, quickly, and| Answer: “An empirical science is a lofty science, a 
without hesitation; for there is no grace in a benefit that rational is a common one.” 
sticke to the fingers.—Seneca. Question: “ How do you cultivate observation ?” 











Answer: “ By teaching reading and spelling. 
Question: “ What was the Kansas-Nebraska Bill ?” 
Answer: “I have read about Wild Bill, Buffalo Bill, 
and Texas Bill, but I never read about Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill.” 

Question: “ When and how did Lincoln die? ” 
Answer: “On the battle field in 1860.” 


Question: ‘“ When do Spring tides occur?” When 
Neap tides ?” 
Answer: “ Spring tides in Spring; Neap in Fall.” 


Question: “ Why is the Western coast of the United 
States warmer than the Eastern?” 

Answer: “Because the Rocky Mountains prevent the 
sun's rays to pass over.’ 

Question: “In this sentence, change the verb to the 
passive voice: We help the boys?” 

Answer: “ The boys help us.” 

a a 
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Map Drawing. 
A 
Tae subject may be consid red from two standpoints: 
1, 


imparting geograph‘cal knowledge. 


By James Smita. 


As an art study. 2, As a means of acquiring and 

It is obvious that map Crawing as an exerc’se in art does 
not teach ceography so much as it teaches the eye to see 
It 


is true that pupils may acquire consi‘erable accuracy in 


form and relation, and the hand to rep:oduce them. 
copying mapa, and they may become quite skillful in 
making their work appear to advantege. Indeed, many 
e, artistic 
appearance. But is this appeal to the esthetic tactes of a 
in which to display the knowledge 
hy ? 

at 


people the proper way 
Does it really display 


all? 


of our pupils in geogray an 


knowledge of the subject Does it not rather presen 
Maps, like lesseus in history and penmanship, should b 
Ther 


measurement, 


no cot s'ruc- 
While child 


length and posit on of construc- 


reproduced from memory. should be 
tion ‘nes, and but little a is 


trying to learn the relati ve 


tion lines, as given by some of our geographers, it might 
just as easily learn to draw from memory the entire 
Mediterranean coast. Th’s once fa rly learned w ill never 


be forgotten any more than a knowledge of arithmetic or 
gratumar, 

Suppose that when some ambitious teacher is showing 
you a map of Europe, for} example, drawn by one of his 
geography class, you propound this question : 


“ How much does that pupil khow about this map?” 


It may be regarded as an impertinent inquiry at first 
with such an accurately made map right before your eyes; 
but if the teacher is ttoughtful he will see the point at 
once, and may »e led to profit 

We claim for map drawing, prope ly taught, the follow- 


} 


ry if, 
ing advantages: 

1, It enables the teacher to test 
of the subject, and the pupil to present that knowledge in 


the pupil's knowledge 
the shortest possible time. 
2. It enables the pupil to take advantage of a law of as- 
ociation in commi'ting to memory outline, locality, ete. 
3. It holds the attention. 
4. It gives skill in rep odu 
There are other advantages that might be named, but 


ing form. 


they would properly tall under one of these heads. 


oe 

Pertinent Questions ror Tracuers.— 1. Are you com- 
plete mast r of the sitvat’on ? 

2. Do your pupils as a rule ob y you from choice or from 
fear of punishment? 

3. Are your recitations spirited enough to keep alive the 
interest of a majority of your pupiis, or do the most of 
them sit in class with their eyes fixed on vacancy, and 
their minds following in the direction of their eyes? 





4. Do you make frequent use of the wall-maps in your 
geography and his'ory recitations, and do you supplement 


| the maps by the use of blackboard sketches ? 


5. Are you teaching your pupils to read with the heart 
and understanding, o1 are you teaching them to imitate 
| you mechanically in th: reading of the pieces in the text- 
| book ? 

6. Do you always prepare all the lessons so thorough’y 
yourself that you are prepared to give clear explanations of 
the more prominent points connected with them ? 

7. Do you give the twentieth part as much thought to 
the cultivation of the hearts of your sclolars as you do to 
the cultivation of their heads ? 
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Singing in Public School. 


——— 


HOW IT SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 
By Pror. 8S. W. Srravs, Carcaco. 

There is a general impression that the singing done by 
ehildren in school does not amount to much; it must be 
singing “by note.” This isa false impression. The real 
foundation is usually laid in this way. Reading music is 
an intellectual performance and may be done by a poor 
singer as well as a good one. To sing badly, although 
one be an expert reader, is not desirable. To the good 
singer, the one who has a cultivated voice and tas‘e, read- 
ing music is a great convenience and should not be un- 
derrated ; but any instruction in reading music which in- 
eludes the encourage nent of bad vocal habits is to be dep- 
ricated, whereas instruction in proper ways of singing 
even without any reading is beneficia'. Of course the best 
way is to have the two go forward simultaneously—vocal 
training and note reading. But if only one can be had let 
it be the vocal training 

The following important matters can be added to with- 
eut.going into technical “voice buildin.” Inhaling until 
lings are well filled, then utilizing the breath in a long 
pure tone. This way be repeated on each tone of a key, 
then the scale may be sung with the vowels, ah, a, i, 0, u, 
singly an! combine], all the voices together and in 
sec ions and in some cases individually at the discretion 
of the teacher. These vowels should be practiced with a 
view to getting evenness of tone in quali y and quantity. 
The practical utility wi'l soon be manifested im the more 
musical rendering of the songs that are sung and in the 
preservation of voices. 

Okildren should be required to sing with such spirit as 
the tune and words require. This is best done by draw- 
ing from the pupils the real meaning, not only of the words 
but also the tune. Of course bright aud cheerful emotions 
expressed in tune and werds are best adopted to childrer. 

Then too, each of the pitches of a key should be 
practiced with and without the usual syllable (do, re, 
mi, etc.,) to the end that the pupils may become able to sing 
any of them when required aud what is of still more im 
portance, that the pupils may know the differznt pitches 
of akey when they hear them. This key knowledge is 
absolutely necessary before the pupil can reduce to practice 
the knowledge he may have of notation. This key work 
eught not to be mastered but thoroughly introduced before 
any attention is called to the signs of notation. The pupils 
should be qualified to sing all the pitches of a tune or 
exercise before it is to be sung “by note.” For instance. 
it 1s a waste of time and discouraging to the pupils to at- 
tempt to siug sharp four while looking at the sigu which 
represent: it, if the pitch has not been learned before as 
th: sign inno way helps about getting the pitch. So 
with all other pitches and lengths of tones, measures, 
keeping time etc., all of which should be taught before the 
notation is presented. 

The best way to teach beating time is to ask the pupils 
to beat it ns the the leader, or teacker does (his example 
should be good) while singing familiar songs. All the 
theory of beats, accent, and measures can be taught very 
pleasartly in this way. 

By these means vo'ces ard ears are being constantly 
improved an! reading will be acquired just as soon and 
much more pleasantly. 

To have this work dune by a professional music teacher 
is not essential, in fact it is often better to have the regular 
teacher of the pupils do this work, as he or sne is thorough- 
Iy acquainted with the pecularities of each pupil and 
therefore can exercise more tact in managing them than 
&® comparative stranger, It is only necessary that the 
regular teacher has the knowledge of notation (if it is to 
be taught) and a true voice, even if it is not a gifted one. 

In all this work be it remembered that music is an 
imitation art and to take advantage of this fact the teacher 
must be constantly giving examples, requiring the pupils 
to study, analyse, and imitate them. It is generally de- 
te'mental to the pupils to have the teacher sing with 
them, sometimes it is an advantage. A desire is that 
some of the numerous reader of this valuable journal may, 
by reading this article, be encouraged and possibly as- 
sisted in teaching music in the schools is a sufficient 
motive for occupying this space. 





Lr prarits are the shrines where all the relics of saints 
full of true wrtue, and without delusion and imposture, 
e preserved and reposed.—Bacon. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Lecrore.—Hon.Porter C.Bliss lectured before the Ameri- 
can Philological Society on the eveaing of September 21st 
a: Cooper Union. The subject was “ Recert Archaeologi- 
eal Explorations in the East.” Mr. Bliss is president of 
tke above named soziety. 

Srupro.—At 28 East 14th street there is an exquisite 
piece of work under progress: a three-panelled screen, one 
side of dark red silk the other old-gold satin. On the lat- 
ter are springing up some lilac hollyhocks and trumpet 
vine in oil colors. Besides this striking object in the room, 
these are pictures and decorated china. 

Oratorio Soctery.—This society was reopened for the 
sea:on of 1880-’81 on the 16:h of September at Associa- 
tion Ha'l. Tue gathering was large, and the sight a plea- 
sant one: old member? shaking hands; the prospects of 
the comingjseason and the doings in vacation the most ia- 
teresting topics; applican's having their voices t' ied—and 
a large number of these; great enthusiasm over the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Damrosch’s son at the piano, and a general 
spirit ot happiness pervading the room, The “Elijah,” for 
the concert in November, was taken up with a good will, 
and the first part of Handel’s “ Te Deum.” 





Sarony'’s.—The name ot Sarony is connected in the 
publ:c mind with photography ; and it is true that some of 
the best photographing is done by this firm. But at 37 
Union Square a whole floor is given up as an art room; in 
it are paintings, drawings, bric-e-brac, casts, antique furni- 
ture, arranged artistically. The Tile Club meets here every 
other Wednesday, and{their productions can sometimes be 
detected about the room. Several large portraits in crayon, 
by Mr. M. Sarony are on the walls. On a table at the 
west side are cabinet photographs of noted persons pasted 
on immense sheets of card-board—these are some of the 
many attractions at Sarony’s. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Broome county teachers’ Institute will commence Oct. 
4th and continue one week. Henry C. Northam will te 
conductor, assisted by C. H. Dana. Ou the postals circu- 
lated, the commissioners state that ten per cent will be 
added to the standing, in examination, of those who attend 
during the whole session. 

Prenn.—The McKean County Annual Teachers’ Institute 
was held at Smithport, opening August 31st, in the High 
School building. County Supt. W. H. Curtis presided and 
acted as general manager of the session. Instructors, 
Prof. J. A. Cooper, Principal of Edinboro (Pa,) State Nor- 
mal School, County Supt. Curtis and Prof. H. B. Farmer, 
Principal of Smithport High School. Ev:ning lectures 
were given by Rev. Dr. J. S. M. Eaton of Franklin, Pa, 
Prof. F. E. Wells, Principal of city schools, Bradford, Mc- 
Kaan Co., Prof. O. L. Snyder, of Port Allegany, McKean 
Co. The attendance was very good, and great interest 
was manifested. 


Nationa Scnoot or Exocution anp Oratory.— Much 
speculation has been excited as to the result to the Na- 
tional School of Elocution and Oratory, ot the death of its 
tounder Prof. J..W. Shoemaker. We have learned that 
at a meeting of the trustees, faculty and business friends of 
the school held shortly af-erthe death of Prof. Shoemaker, 
it was urged, in consideration of i's position of eminence as 
a distinctive institution for the study of elocution and ora. 
tory, its broad and rapidly increasing field of usefulness, 
and the large monied value represented by its publication 
department, that its financial management be placed in 
the hands of practical business men, and it was decided to 
convert the institution, publication business, etc., into a 
joint stock corporation. The capital stock was fixed and 
the entire amount was subscribed in less than three months, 
being largely taken by graduates and students of the school 
and on September 1 the stockho!ders elected a board of 
directors, upon whom the direct management will in future 
depend. 


~ 


State Certificates. 








The examination was passed successfully by the foilow- 
ing persons. We hope the time will core when the 
holder of a State diploma will rank as high as one who 
gets a sheepskin from acollege. There are certainly many 
college graduates who could not pass this examination 
creditably : 

E.E Ashley, Waterfird, N.Y. W. H. Brown, Red 


Co., N. Y., Alonzo J."Wilson, Mameroneck, N. Y., Eugene 
Porter, Ghent, N. Y., Robert P. Webb, 41 Butler etreet, 
N. Y., Edson J. Quigley, Gainesville, Wyoming county, 
N. Y., Clarkson A. Hall, Gainesville, Wyoming county, 
N. Y., Miss Gertrude Miller, Penn Yan, N.Y., Abial B. 
Davis, Cohocton, Steuben county, N. Y., Miss Kate B. 
Emerson, Cadyville, Clinton county, N. Y., Arthur B. 
Rider, Hastings, Oswego ccunty,N. Y., Milo C. Sharp, 
Liverpool, Onondaga county, N. Y., Frederick V. Lester, 
East Venice, Cayuga count7, N. Y., Augustus 8. Down- 
ing, Palmyra, N. Y., Vincent A. Crandall, East Syracuse, 
N. Y., Albert B. Watkins, Adams, Jefferson county, N. Y., 
Mary M. Mitchell, Adams, Jefferson county, N. Y., Geo. 
E. Satcawell, Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 








LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New York Scuoot Journau: 

As to the question of Superintendence I regret to see 
it discussed in the good Journat. Certainly, Mr. Kiddle 
was one of the noblest of men and he was most unjustly 
treated by the “Board.” Simply because he believed in 
Spiritualism he was turned out! Then he was succeeded 
by Mr. Jasper instead of Mr. Harrison, another great 
mistake by the “Board” for Mr. H. is indentified with pub- 
lic education in this city and deserved a promotioa. This 
action shows that it is impossible to get the right man in 
the right place. Of course we need a good superintendent 
at the head, fo-that is the s‘arting point. But it is all 
politics in New York. No one can get a place except by 
political machinery, and having got it he has to keep it in 
the same way. 

Now suppose a teacher should attempt to teach as you 
uggest in the JournaL, just snppose a teacher should at- 
tempt to vary a hair’s breadth what would be the result ? 
You know our schools are examined by the principal, 
then the Superintendent comes around, and finally the 
colleges take hold; besides this, the teacher above is all 
the time talking about the condition of the class. So that 
we have nothing t» do but to stuff. I consider that if 
put on oath I ‘should say that fully one half of the 
time of the pupil is wasted in efforts to keep his 
knowledge fresh so he can pass an examination, yes, 
one half. So that all this talk about Superintendents 
don’t do any good, Begin at the beginning and over-haul 
“the Board.” A Reaper. 








To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Journau: 

There is one thing certain, if the Superintendence in 
New York is bad, what must it be elsewhere, say in 
Brooklyn. There the principa's do as they choose and 
yet the schools are far below the New York schools. 
The subject is an interesting one. The settlement of 
the whole "affair when it is found will be, genuine 
teachers, free to act, no spying, or watching, examina- 
tion of methods as well as of attainmnts and finally 
the teacher with a larger scholarship at the year’s end 
than at the beginning. What do the teachers do at home ? 
The primary scholars are forbidden to study at home, it 
is unhealthy and the teachers think it is unhealthy for them ! 
If you can “wake up” (as you call it) the teachers, you 
will have no trouble afierwards. J. 





7o the Editor of the New York Scuoou Jowrna: 

Your article on the “Superintenderce of the New York 
schools,” is timely. It is conceded that a certain amount 
of good can be got out of superintendence, but it is but 
small, The gentlemen who superintend are good men, 
some of them are rare ability, but it is not, as the politi- 
cians say, a question of men but of principles—or rather 
of principals. They say that superintendence has improv- 
ed the schools, I will agree to it, but I can show it has 
deteriorated the principals ard teachers. At all events 
as the superintendence has increased in quality—I doubt 
whether the quality of teaching has also increased. 

We need something to improve education in our schools. 
There are men and women at work who do not go below 
the surface at all; the power of the principal is limited 
and the trustee—well “he doesn’t amount to shucks” asan 
educational factor. Since the schools have been got under 
4 uniform system the real difficulties have increased. 
What a fame No. 44 had! It may be said that it had 
different pupils trom now; but it was differently managed. 
Its principal and its trustees were wen of mark, Now 
that shows just the trouble, as it seems tome. Look 


around and see the principals and see how they are tied 
down. They have no freedom at all, each and all must 








Tlook, N. Y., Charles W. Wasson, Portville, Cattaraagus 


do alike. It you ask my revipe it would be “unbind the 
captive”—principal, X. 
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A teacher writes: 
Zo the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoou Jourwat: 

I give you below a cupy of a card from a treasurer of a 
district board in a village of about 3,000 inhabitants, in 
his state. (Wis.) The card was written in answer to 
a letter of application for the position of principal in the 
said village school 

Yours of the 9 at band, in rep'y will Say the Board. 
has abought Desidid on their Prencipal for this Deastrict if 
you have an openion fur a Situation. I would not advise 
you to let it pas: A. R.R. 
Truly the school-master needs to be abroad. Eder, N. Y. 
8. J. E 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Sonoou Journat: 

In your Sept. No., you have an article under the cap- 
tion. “Need of Universities in the United States,” 
copied from Harper’s Magazine. The writer is evidently 
@ great admirer of European manners, customs, wisdoms, 
greatness, etc, aad very much depreceates everything 
American, says we, carnot even learn United States 
History, in the United States, but must go to Europe to 
acquire it also, po itical economy, mathematics etc. This 
learned gentleman would do great good if he would point 
out the deficency in American methods of instruction, and 
the great exce'lencies in the European. It seems very 
much as though he had been educated in Europe or has 
been reading Mark Twain's, “A Tramp Abroad.” Let him 
fay that down and read Birdsey Grant Northrop, LL D. 
on ‘ Education Abroa’ ; he thinks differently and I agre2 
with him. As we know so little here about the history 
and genius of our government and institutions, it woul 


be wise to employ some of these great historians and ech , : 
\truvtees. If it were I think there could be a better | 


political economists of Europe to administrate our 





ers of Broome county. “X” must have fallen into a poor 
school—there are such, but they are few in number. I 
acknowledge there may be some very ignorant and weak- 
minded teachers in this county , but they are found every- 
where. Why, ina village school outside of this county 
a teacher told the scholars the crust of the earth was two 
miles tiiick, and that Franklin invented the steam engine 
—equal to the one represented by “X.” Our commis- 
sioners azk us questions on govern:nent and methods, and 
many general qsestions ; and the number of our teachers 
bas been very materially diminished within the last year 
and a half by their thoroughness. I, for one, believe our 
commissioners tu be honest, sincere, thougitful, thorough- 
working men. 

“X” asks, “what the insti ute conductors have been 
doing in this county.” I answer, they have been ¢oing a 
noble work, a work that has been felt by hundreds of 
children who have been benefitted by their words of ad- 
vice and the sound principles they have advocated. But 
there are some teachers who wili not attend a teacher's 
institute, and still others who, when there, fail to profit 
by the teachings of the instructors. On the whole, I 


earnestly hope “X" will inquire more carefully into the} 


condition of the schovls of Broome county, and give us 
the credit we deserve. ——— AmeLis. 
Yo the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Jovurnat: 

I have been a subscriber to your valuable paper, the 
Instrrcte for nearly a year and my interest increases 
with each number. The more I read it the better I 
like it. I consider it of sterling value to the teachers and 


q | ll others who ave interesied in the welfare of «ur public | 


ools. I wish this journal were in the hands of the 





—_—_ 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
Industria! Schools. 


We are sadly in need of industrial schools where our 
children may learn to do the work - of life in a skiliful and 
successful manner. We do not wish them imbued with 
the i !ea that labor is drudgery that may be entrusted to 
se-vents whom they regard as inferior and fit only for 
service. There are of course parents who expend time and 
money to educate their children and expect them to follow 
some of the learned professions.or attain a position where 
they may be excused from physical labor. Educators 
have taught a!l their pupils from this standpoint; they 
have excited emulation among their pupils with the prom- | 
ise of high position in advance of thir fellows. But mod- 
ern life will not bear such a style of education ; labor is 
too important a factor. Besides a Christian civilization 
demands that we strive to promote the education and ele- 
vation of each and all, “in honor preferrit.g one another.” 
“He who would be greatest among you must become the 
servant of all.” 

A reader says :— 

“Your article in the August number ‘Industrial Educa- 
tion’ is of especial interest. Toe subject is sure to be 
discussed more and more. I wish that every teacher 
could be supplied with the quotation under the head “Edu- 
cation an inductive sci-nce” in large type, in short form, 








suspended on the wall of his or her study. 
We have introduced Supplementary Reading into our 





classes with happy effect, our greatest difficulty being in 
obtaining several copies of the same article, as each child 
| wants a copy to look at after, and re-read. Fresh reading is 
eagerly sought, and if illustrated and explained with a 


government for us. I would like to ask what has been ‘selection of teacher than there now is: Teachers of | short biographical sketch of the author and allusion made to 
: soft ge , » | 7 
the results of their teaching in Europe? Give us the facts. | merit would fill the places of incompetent “school-masters,” | other works by the same, the pupils are alive w't) interest, 


te A 





IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
Jo the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoor Journar; 


who have received their positions because they are 
willing to accept low wages. Goon with your good work: 
You sre opening the eyes of the blind and I trust that 


and many questions are asked. We have writt-n short les- 
s_ns on the blacxboard, but this is tedious if carried out to 
| any extent and it trespasses upon our space for other pur- 


The longer I teach the more I am convinced of the great | With 4 just appreciation of your teaching (and of other | noses We have wished often for a printing press that 


benefit of a few encouraging words from the teacher at' 
| for the better. 


the beginuing of the day’s work. Teachers, we don’t do 
our duty unless we instil such a spirit into our scholars 
that they come to school because it is a positive pleasure, 
I am satisfied that the day is coming when punishment 
will have been banished from the school-room, and 
teacher and scholar will meet with delight to pursue 
the studies of the day. I believe this because of the 
wondertul improvements made in a few years past. 
For my part I hope this year to make the school room 
so pleasant and the lesson so interesting that no scholar 
of mine will dread to hear the school bell ring. Having 
already several weeks’ experience of this new kind of 
teaching and noticea its effect, I give a few points. I 
have determined to go to school fully prepared with all 
the lessons of the day; to give a short stirring talk at least 
three times per week upon a subject calcula.ed to arouse 
the minds of the scholars; to review, briefly every Mon- 
day morning the improvements of the past week; to en- 
courage scholars, in every possible way, to think for them- 
selves. If I an asked to explain an example in Arithme- 
tic, I shall endeavor by « few questions to place it in such 
a light that tie pupil can have the pleasure of working it 
understandingly himself. Since I have adopted tLe 
above method I have been repaid a thousand fold for 
the extra time it takes by the look of delight that is 
seen in the face as a difficult point became clear. I 
expect often after recitation and review to ask the 
question, “What have we learned?” This brings up any 
new points or any old ones no* understood before and ‘ixes 
them in the mind Slate pencils, lead pencils and paper 
are upon my desk all ready for use for any who have for- 
gotten to provide themselves at any time, to be returned 
when no longer nveded. We can wel: afford the cost of 
a dozen lead pencils a month, in return for the friendly 
feeling excited in the scholars by the act of simply helping 
themselves without question. In our school we have a 
literary societv, tlLat meets weekly, a scrap book in 
charge ofjone scholar for two weeks at a time, a reader 
who reads two or more short selections every morning 
and a secretavy, elected weekly, who reads the pro- 
ceedings of the preceding day immediately after the 
opening song I got the idea of the journal from the 
Scnoo. Journat, and that a‘one is worth the price of the 
paper to me. More anon, J. W. F. 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoo. Jovrnat. 
I feel that a word must be said in defence of the teach- 





live educational journals), there will surely come a change 
- 
Yours respectfully. 
G. A. V. Hawkinson. 





——-_ — e¢ —_ 
Organizations of Pupils 





We have for many years believed the teacher should 
teach his pupils how to organize themselves, and the great 
rules of organized bodies. An able vice-principal in New 
York City tells us he does this—although not required by 
law. One plan was to leave the platform and request the 
pupils to organize. A pupil would ris? and say, “ this 
meeting willgplease come to order. I nomirate 
for chairman. AJ] who are in favor will please to say, aye.’ 
Whereupon the chairman would take bis seat on the plat 
form and ask for the election of a secretary. When the 
time which had been alloved (5 or 10 minutes) had expired 
notice was given, and then some pupil would say, “I 
move this meeting adjourn; all in favor of it say, aye,’ 
This reorganizing process was done again and again until 
it was clearly understood. A girl would be nominated as 
chairman frequently. Then the rules for debate were 
taught by example. The pupils thus instructed will or 
ganize themselves for literary and other purposes. A sub- 
scriber wri:es us : 

Last Wednesday night. in compliance with an announce- 
ment made in school, seventeen of my pupils met for the 
purpose of organizing a literary society. I was present 
and spoke of the value of sucha society. I then took a 
seat and called for an expr of opinion. It was soon 
evident that the material for a good literary society was 
present. 

A secretary was appointed and the following committees 
were chosen: On Music, on Constitutiun and By-laws, on 
a Name, on a Badge. The last struck me favorably as 
likely to create a teeling of brotherbood. 

It is understood tha’ I stand ready to assist in selecting 
recitations, and arranging points for debate and essays. I 
propose to take some part in every meeting of the society. 
An interest was originated that I hope will do us all good. 
Now, that is a splendid beginning. It will awaken an in- 
terest that nothing else could We heartily approve of it. 
Gvod is in it; good will turn out of it! 








PoLITENESS.— Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, when president of 
New Jersey college, once gave out “Politeness” to one of his 
classes as a subject for composition. The young gentlemen 
were delighted with it ; and when the time came for rvading, 
some of them expatiated upon it largely, !earnedly and polite- 
ly. Afver they had all read, they waited for the president to 
state his own views. But he told them he should only give 
them a short definit on, which they might always remember. 
“Politeness,” said he, “is real kindness, kindly expressed.” 


{we might publish our own lessons in large type ; we would 
|make them somewhat like the lesson papers used in the 
|Sunday schools. Issued weekly, they may be preserved 
| and wired together, thus forming a book for consultation 
| and reference. 

| In noting the operations of our own mind and the effects 
produced on others, we conclude that committing to mem- 
ory by rote is an injury to the delicate brain tissue, the 
faculiie: are impaired, their natural activity is arrested, the 


curse of the electric fluid or “nervous current” is broken, 
and the expression on the face of the ciild indicates per- 
vlexity, doubt and dissatisfaction. “Every too early knowl- 


edge plarts the seed of some vice.” 

We often repeat to our-elf the words of Horace Mann, 
“Oh, when the intense and burning activity of youthful 
taculties shall find emp‘oyment in salutary and pleasing 
studies, or occupations, then will parents be ab'e to ju lge 
better of the alleged proneness of childron to mischief. 
Until then children have nota fair trial before their judges.” 

We are quite impatient that educators are so slow to 
discover that to educate is ‘to arouse, awaken and train 
the faculties, to draw out and not to putin.”  E. S. W. 


—eoe- — 


xX Science Teaching in Schools. sl 


The Report of the Committee on Science Teaching in 
Schools, signed by Profes:o’s E. L. Youmans, A. R. Grote, 
J. W. Powell, and J. 8. Newberry, and read before the 
American Science Association by Dr. Youmans, is a severe 
arraignment of the methods by which science is usually 
taught in schools. 

The belief is that science is taught, and taught scientifi- 
cally. The majority of teachers are untrained for 
scientific thinking, while the few who could be and 
would be glad to be scientific in their methods of 
teaching are prevented by the fixed requirements of 
the schools as developed on examination day. In the 
words of the committee, the old idea of a school is a place 
‘where knowledge is got from books by the help of 
teachers, and our public school system grew up in con- 
formity with this idea. The early effect of grading was 
t» fix and covsolidate irrational methods. 

* The methods of school teaching and the hab'ts of the 
teachers had grown rigid under the regime of books 
studies. Asa consequence, the science teaching in the 
public schools is carried on by instruction. Through 
books and teachers the pupil is filled up with information 
in regard t» science. Its facts and principles are explained 
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~as far as possible, and then left in the memory with the 
other school acquisitions. He learns the sciences as he 
Mearns geography and history. He is not put to any direct 
emental work upon the subjects of sci:nce, or taught to 
think for himself. As thus treated, the sciences have but 
Rittle value in education. They fall below other studies as 
smeans of mental cultivation. Arithmetic rouses mental 
reaction, The rational study of language, by analytical 
and constructive tasks, strengthens the mental processes: 
‘but the sciences are pa-sively acquired in their results, 
‘This is not scientific education, because there is no practice 
in the scientific method. Science, as a means of training 
the facu'ties, in the various ways to which they are 
-severally adapted, is not taught in public schools. It is 
not made the means of cultivating the observing powers, 
-of stimulating inquiry, or not of exercising the judgmeut 
in weighing evidence, or of forming original and indepen 
dent habits of thought. As remarked by Agassiz, the 
pupil studies nature in the school room, and when he goes 
«out of doors cannot find her.’ This mode of teaching 
science, which is by no means confined to the public 
schools, has been condemned in the most unsparing man- 
-mer by all eminent men of science as a deception, a fraud, 
an outrage upon the minds cf the young, and an impos- 
ture in education. —Scientific American, 


eo 


Effects of Grading in Schools. 





Tue American Association of Science says that in deal- 
dng with masses of children classifications became neces- 
wary, which gave rise to grading and elaborate mechani- 
val system. The working of children in lots is a great con- 
wenicnce to the teacher, but it strengthens the methods of 
werbal instruction, recitations, and lessons giving. It is 
“well fitted to impress the public with the idea that there is 
“much done in the schools. There is a prescribed routine 


For the New York Sonoot Jounwab. 


A Teacher Wanted. 





One of the school superintendents of this city received 
the following comniunication ; and being himself unable to 
suggest the name of “a nice congenial person” for the 
position, desires o make known to “young men competert 
to teach little boys,” the rare opportunity here offered to 
“fishing and hunting,” with no anxiety nor burden of bills 
for board and lodging. 

Any young man who considers himself competent to be 
congenial, willing to assume the responsibility, and de 
sirous of obtaining the compensation, may learn further 
particulars by addressing the editor of this journal. 

“New York, Sept. 16th. 

“Dear Sir:—I have been referred to you as one who 
could probably suggest a young man competent to teach 
two little Loys—\2 years old, and who like to spend the 
winter in South Florida. We propose doing se, and woul’ 
like a mice congenial person in a teacher. The hours would 
be from 8 a, m. till 1:30 p. a. I paying him as compensa- 
tion his board and lodging | 

“ There are fine facilities for fishing and hunting out of 
school hours,—The climate 1s superior, and especially we'l 
suited to all predispused to lung and throat trouble. We 
would not wish en Jnvalid. We would wish him to teach 
from October 15th to April 15:h. 

“Tf you know of a young man, who would like such a 
position, you will greatly oblige by giving me his address, 

“New York City, till October Ist. 

“P.S. Want one fully competent in Latin and Mathe- 
matics.” 

The writer of the above letter has a poor idea of a 
teacher. There may be those who would spend several 











The Heavens in October, 





Mercury is moving west from the sun and will be seen 
this month after sunset. Look svuth of the sun about 
ten times the widch of the sun. It will be near Antares 
Oct. 31—this bright star is in the constellation Scorpio— 
in fact, it is the heart of the scorpion. 

Venus may again be seen. Is sets about six o'clock at 
the close of the month. The moon is passing around to 
its descending node, and on Oct. 5 will be in conjunction 
with Venus, 

Mars is too near the sun to be seen yet. Jupiter will 
be in opposition to the sun Oct. 7. Its moon may be eas- 
ily seen. It will be a good month for observation, and as a 
smal] glass will display the moons, the opportunity should 
be embraced. Saturn is not far from Jupiter—rising abc ut 
half an hour after him. 

Uranus rises about four o’clock—it is now in the con- 
stellation Leo. Neptune s in nearing opposition. Neither 
of the above plane‘scan be seen without a good telescope. 





Senstste Apvice.—Young ladies, many of the schools 
are to be in your hands; the majority of your pupils will 
be the younger children. There will be opportunities given 
you for instruction in matters not found between the lids 
of any text-book, nor contained witain any prescribed 
course of study. By your presence and manner, by that 
unconscious air of god breeding, which always surrounds 
a lady, you may teach the highest lessons of social culture, 
and polite conduct to those who are at the proper age to 
be impressed by them. By your polished and pure speech, 
by your affable and genial expression, and tone of voice 
at all times, you may elevate their modes of conversation 
and habits of thought, and lay the foundation of true gen- 
tleness of character. You-may teach them how to move 
gracefully, though the tones of a violin never strike their 





of operatio: s and a disp'ay of order that is admired, But, yeas in learning how to teach and then give away their ears. You may teach them how to enter and leave the 


teacher and learner are subordinated to the system. It is 


skill for “‘boaid and lodging,” but we do not know of them. 


: 
school-room, how to ask a favor and how to receive one, 


machine work, and the machines make no allowances. ; If we know of a man who was worth no more than that h:w to salute a lady and how to receive a stranger, even 
Graduation assumes and enforces a uniformity among | We Would not recommend him—he could do those boys jj they never hear of a Chesterfield. Innumerable forms 
pupils that is {alse to the facts. Wide pe:sonal differences Very litile good. Such work is worth $400 and board an2 of education lie all around you. The adornment of the 
<#f capacity, aptitude, attamment, and opportunity not; lodging. To give away Latin and Mathematics and other’ poom, the harmonious adaptation of colors and forms on 
only exist among children, but they are the prime data of, knowledge as well as skill in teaching for board and lodg- wall ena window, on desk and stand, will be silent edu- 


all efficient mental cultivation. In the graded schocls, just 
in proportion to the perfection of the mecharical arrange- 
ments, incividuality disappearance; and with individuality 
goes originality. — Scientific American. 


—-— ee, 








Trappep.—One of our New England contemporaries re- 
Yates a ‘‘cute” little incident in the experience ofa wide- 
awake pedagogue, a young man named Anderson: 

While attending college he filled up his vacation with 
school-teaching, finding opportunity to keep the late sum- 
mer term of a village school. Things went on swimming- 
ly. The loca i n was pleasant, the scholars were good- 
matured and the pay was fair. At length, however, there 

came ahitch. Oue bright, balmy m:rning, the scholars 
“found written upon the door of the school- house, in plam 
characters, “No Skule to-da.” The spelling was faulty, 
but the information conveyed was cheering, and away 
ewent the jubilant young-ters over the hills for a day’s sport. 

On the following morning the teacher entered the school 
‘room with a portentous frown on his brow. The notice 
of the previous day, under the cover of which more that 
half of his school had stayed away, had been the work ot 


van impostor. 


And how was the impostor to be detected ? 
A scrutiny of the sober, guileless faces betore him satis- 


‘«fied Anderson that ordinary inquiries would effect nothing. 


“Gradually the frown disappeared, and he went on with 
«the usual exercises as though nothing had happened out of 
tthe way. Towards the close of the afternoon session, he 
‘bade the scholars put away their books and take their 
~writing-slates. He would exercise them in writing sen- 
‘tences, Ceveral simple sentences were given out and 
written down. Finally he gave them to write—‘Good 
boys love their school.” 

When tbis had been written the teacher proceeded to 
examine the slutes, About a dozen of the tow-headed ur- 
chins had submitted the result of their efforis, and had 
their bad spelling corrected. Next came Peter Macwash, 
a lad of twelve years, chubby and rugged. His spelling 
was excellent. It met the case in hand exactly. He had 
spelt school—“S-k-u-le.” Peter could not deny the 
charge thus cunningly fastened upon him. He was the 


impestor. And os a reward for his caligraph effort upon 
the school-house door, he had a nice new birchen rod ex- 
pended upon his back. 


ing! Well, well, crabs may go backward, but the educa- 
tional reform will never get back there again. 





Tue real proof of the excellence of a school, or of a 


the product which it gives to the world. We can get a 
far more accur. te idea of the value of any course of trai- 
ing by noting the attainm: nts and deeds of those whom it 
has sent forth, than by examining beforehand the most 
skillfully devised curriculum, and speculating on its prob- 
able effects on the pupil. An English writer has been 
giving an interesting summary of “What Shakespeare 
Learned at School ;” and he can but conclude by saying 
that “the whole round of school influences and as:ocia- 


i tions, from the simple piety of the criss-cross row, and the 


elementary difficulties of the primer to the harsh construc- 
tions of P:rsius and the pagan horrors of Seneca’s Medea 
and Thyestes, n ust have melted as years went by, almost 
unconsciously perhaps, into the capacious and retentive 
mind of the marvelous boy.” That is the way we measure 
what Shakespeare learne’,—hby noting what he must have 
acquired, not by trying to discover what his preceptors 
said they taught him. And thus, if we are teachers, will 
our own work be measured—by its results, and not by its 
schemes or its professed purposes.—Sunday School 
Times. 





Tuat there should one man die ignorant, who had a 
capacity for knowledge: this I call a tragedy.—Carty.e. 


Montana.—The Territorial Superintendent of Public In 
struction, Mr. Egbert Smith, has sent a circular to the 
County Superintendents and several prominent teachers, 
to meet with him and form a Territorial Council of Mdu- 
cation for the benefit of the schools. The objects chief 
among which is the establishment of a ncomal school. 





The Scnot ar’s COMPANION comes to our table with its. in- 
estimable store of knowledge. It costs only 50 cents a year— 
so cheap that every boy and girl can afford to take it. It is 
designed to be an Ideal School; the subscribers are pupils, the 
editor is the teacher. It affords a great dea! to interest its 
readers. It encourages the reading of good books, handsome 
writing and drawing and keeping accounts. It inspires every 
boy and girl with a desire to be brighter, better and more 
wide-awake, not alone to go to school and obtain an educa- 

\ tion. — Central Siar. 


scheme of instruction, is to be found in the character of! 


cators.—News Gleaner. 








Wuy DID HE DO IT?—We sometimes think all of the Arabs 
| are very cruel and bad men. A traveler tells this story. He 
was traveling in a part of the country where water was scarce, 
and came toa little booth by the road-side. Its walls were 
of stone and the top of timbers that must have been brought 
from a distance. Ina corner was a vase of water. It appears 
that a man ir the neighborhood was in the habit of bringing 
water and filling the vase each day. He was a poor map, cul- 
tivating a piece of ground, and was not expecting any rewurd. 
He was not present to receive either thanks or money. Why 
did he do this ? 


A Curtous Fact.—Many years ego a gentleman in England 
built a country house, which he fitted up and furnished ac- 
cording to his own taste. He had brought from Italy a piece 
of pure white marble, out of which a mantelpiece was con- 
structed for his own sitting-room. The mantelpiece was of 
singularly pure marble in one block, and free from flaw, save 
in one part. Shortly »fter its erection the owner of the house 
noticed a small, damp Joking stain, no bigger than the nail of 
his little finger, in the very centre of the mantelpiece ; this, 
however, was so slight a blemish that it did not trouble him 
till, as months and years went by, it became evident that the 
mark slowly but surely increased in size. For twenty years 
the owner of the house satin his armchair facing the é@rious 
stain, and marveling what caused its certain spread. At the 
lapse of that period it had increased to the size of the palm of 
his hend, and he could no longer rest in patient contemplation 
of it. Masons were sent for, and desired to take down the 
marble and break it in two, so as todisclose the mystery. This 
was done, and, to the amazement of all, out hopped an enor- 


mous tcead! 
———$_$_< 


The ScHoLar's COMPANION is just what its name imports— 





a real comparion for the scholar, and we assure all scholars 
that fifty cents invested in said paper for a yeur, will never be 
regretted. It has eight good large papers, well filled. We 
would noc recommend it if we did not deem it worthy.— 
Neighbors’ Home Mail. 


The best and cheapest paper for children and youth that we 
know is the Scnotar’s Companion. It blends amusement 
with much useful instruction, and should be in every family 
at.d school in the land. It gives prizes for answers to ques- 
tions and solutions of problems. We hope every one of our 
young friends will send for a specimen copy, and when they 
‘have seen it they will be sure to subscribe — Rapid Writer. 
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FOR THE HOME. 


down. Our tutor said this was caused by dampness, and re-| 
ce ded the instrument to te wheeled round to the fire at | 





True Heroism. 





You have read the stories of Achilles, and Alexander, and 
Charles of Sweden, and have, I doubt not, admired the highest 
courage which seemed to set them above all sensations of fear, 
and rendered them capable of the most extraordinary actions. 
The world calls these men heroes; but before we give them 
that noble appellation, let us consider what were the motives 
which animated them. 

The first was a ferocious savage, governed by anger and re- 
yenge, in g-atifying which he disregarded all impulses of duty 
and humanity. The second was intoxicated with the love of 
glory, and the slave of dissolute pleasures; and in pursuit of 
these objects he reckcned the blood of millions as of no ac- 
count. The third was unfeeling, obstinate, and tyrannical, 
and preferred ruinirg his country, and sacrificing all his faith- 
ful followers, to the humihation of giving up any of his mad 
projects. Self, you see, was the spring of all their condugt; 
but aselfish man can never be a hero. I will give you two ex- 
amp'*s of genuine heroism, one shown in acting, the other in 
suffering; and these shail be true stories, which is perhaps 
more than can be said of half that is recorded of Achilles and 
Alexander. 

You have probably heard something of Mr. Huward, tie 
reformer of prisons. His whole life almost was heroism; for 
xe confronted alljsorts of dangers with the sole view of reliev- 
ing the miseries of his fellow-creatures. When he began to 
examine the state of prisons, scarcely any in the country were 
free from a very fatal and infectious distemper called the jail 
fever. Wherever he heerd of it, he made a point of seeing the 
poor sufferers, and otter went down into their dungeons, when 
the keepers themselves would not accompany-him. He travel- 
ed several times over Europe, and went even into Asia, in 
order to gain knowledge of the condition of prisons and hos 
pitals, and point out means for lessening the miseries that 
prevail in them. He even went into countries where the 
plague was, that he might learn the best method of treating 
that terrible disease; and he voluntarily exposed himself to 
perform a strict quarantine, as ene suspected of having the 
infection of the plague, only that he might be thoroughly ac 
quainted with the methods used for prevention. He at length 
died of a fever caught in attending on the sick on the borders 
of Crim Tartary, honored and admired by all Europe, after 
having greatly contributed to enlighten his own ard many 
other countries with respect to some of the most important 
objects of humanity. Such was JJoward the good; as great a 
hero in preserving mankind, as some of the false heroes above 
mentioned were in destroying them. 

My second hero is a much h-mbler, but not less genuine one. 

He was the son of a bricklayer 11 this town—an able work 
man, but avery drunken idle fellow, who spent in the gin 
shop almost all he earned, and left his wife and children to 
shift for themselves. 

The family might have starved, but for this, his oldest son, 
being industrious and attentive, was now at the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen, able to earn pretty good wages, every cent of 
which he brought to his mother. And when his brute of a 
father came home d-unk, cursing and swearing, and in such 
an ill humor, that his mother and the rest of the children durst 
not come near him for fear of a beating, this good lad (Tom 
was his name) kept near him, to pacify him, and get him quiet- 
ly to bed. His mother, therefore, justly looked upon Tom as 
the support of the family, and loved him dearly. 

It chanced that one day Tom, in climbing up a high ladder 
with a load of mortar on his head, missed his hold, an? tell 
down to the bottom on a heap of bricks ard rubbish. The by- 
stenders ran up to him, and found him all bloody, and his thigh 
broken and bent quite under him. They raised hit up. and 

prinkled water on his face to recover him from a swoon into 
which he had fallen. As soon as he could speak, looking 
round, with a lamentable voice he cried, “0, what will be- 
come of my poor mother!” 

He was carried home ; I was present while the surgeon set 
his thigh. His mother was hanging over him half distracted: 
* Don't cry, mother!” said he, ‘‘I shall get well again in time.” 
Not a word more or a groan escaped him while the operation 
lasted. 

Tom was a ragged boy that could not read or write—yet 
Tom has always stood high on the list of heroes. 


A Funny House. 








A writer in an English periodical says: ‘Some years ago, 
in my school-days, myself and four brothers bad a tutor. My 
father fitted up a room for us, which we called our school, 
wherein we had a piano upon which it was a rule of our tutor 
to give myself, brothers, and two sisters lessons in music every 
day. You may suppose trom this that the piano got some 
fearful thumping daily from five very rough lads alone, Dur- 


ing our lessons some of the higher (treble) notes of the piano 
began to stick - that is, they would not mse after being pressed 


nights to cure these sticking notes. But after trying this plan 


determined to give the piano a thorough cleaning, ani in doing 
so found, to our great astonishment, uxder the treble notes, 
two mice nests, one of which had five young ones. The nests 
were made chiefly of silk, takeu from the ornamental wood- 
work in front of the piano, in which we had often been sur- 
prised to find holes, and my mother on several occasions ac- 
cused myself and brothers of pushing our fingers through the 
silk and making these holes. Now, the building of these nests 
must have been going on. while we were practicing on the in- 
strument, as we had heard several times something, as we 
fancied, inside the piano making a gnawing noise, little dream- 
ing at the time that it was the musical mice who were at the 
bottom of 1t all.” 


—_——___—--- ee -——_ — 


Intelligent Elephants, 








A gentleman traveling in the East where elephants are used 
as horses, relates this incident: One evening while the five | 
elephants were, as usual, being fed opposite the Bungalow, I 
saw one step up to a bamboo stake fence and quietly pull one 
of the stakes up. Placing it under foot, it broke a piece off 
with the trunk, and after lifting it to his month, threw it away. 
It repeated this twice or thrice, and then drew another stake 
and began again. At last it seemed to get a piece that suited, 
and holding it in the trunk firmly began to scratch with some 
force. My surprise reached its climax when I saw a large 
elephant-leech fall on the ground, quite six inches long and as 
thick as one’s finger, and which, from its position; could not 
easily be detached without this scraper, or scratch, which was 
deliberately made by the elephant. I subsequently found that 
it was a common occurrence. Leech-scrapers are used by 
every elephant daily. On another occasion, when traveling at 
a time of the year when the large flies are so tormenting to an 
elephant, I noticed that the one I rode had no fan or wisp to 
beat them off with. She was al'owed to go to the side of the 
road, where for some moments she moved along rummaging 
the smalier jungle on the bank. At last she came to a cluster 
of young shoots, well branched, and after feeling among them | 
and selecting one, raised her trunk, and neatly stripped down 
the stem, taking off all the lower branches, and leaving a fine | 
bunch ontop. She deliberately cleaned it down several times, 
and then laying hold at the lower end, broke off a beautiful | 
fan or switch about five feet long—uandle included. With 
this she kept the flies at bay as we went along, flapping them 
off on each side now and then. 


—-—+ ~» ee > 


The Oyster and His Shell. 





The body o’ an oyster is a poor weak thing, apparently in- | 
capable of doing anything at all; yet ~yhat a marvellous house | 
an oyster builds around his delicate frame! When tie oyster | 
is first born, he is a very simple, delicate dot, as it were, and | 
yet he is born with his two shells upon him. For some un. | 
known reason, he always fixes himself on his round shell, never 
on his flat shell; and being once fixed he begins to grow, bat | 
he only grows in summer. Inspect an oyster-shell closely, | 
and it will be seen that it is marked with dis:inct lines. As/ 
the rings we observe in the section of the trunk of a tree de- 
note years of growth, so does the marking of an oyster tell us 
how many years he has passed in his “bed” at the bottom of 
the sea. 

Suppose an oyster was born June 15th, 1870; he would go 
on growing up to the first line we see well marked; he would 
then stop for the wirter In the summer of 1871 he would 
more than double his size. In 1872 he would add to his house. 
In 1873 and 1874 he would again go on building, till he was 
dredged up in the middle of his work in 1875, when he would 
be five anda hal: yearsold. The way in which an oyster 
builds his shell is a pretty sight. I have watched it frequent- 
ly. The beard or fringe of an oyster is not only his breathing 
organ—i. ¢., his lungs—but his feeding organ, by which he 
conve ys the food to his complicated mouth with his four lips. 

Wuen the warm calm days of June come, the oyster opens 
his shell, and by means of his fringe begins building an ad- 
ditional story to his house. This he does by depositing very 
fine particles of carbonate of lime, till they at last form a sub- 
stance as thin as silver paper and exceedingly frigile ; then he 
adds more ard more, till at last the new shell is at least as 
hard as the old shell. When oysters are growing in their 
shells they must be handled very carefully, as the new growth 
of shell will cut like broke. glass; anda wound on a finger 
from an oyster-rbell is often very troublesome. 

a. 

In general, pride is at the bottom of all great mistaxes. 
All the other passions do occasiena! good, but where pride 
puts in its word, everything goes wrong, and what might 





be desirable to do quie‘ly and innocently, it is morally 





dangerous to do proudly.—Rus«in. 


A Remarkable Animal, 


The Lame will bear neither beating nor ill-treatment. They 


several times, with no result toward its object, our tutor was| go in troops, an Indian walking # long distance ahead as a 
guide. If the Lamas are tired, they stop, and the Indian stops 
also. 
toward sunset, after all due precaution, resolves on supplicat- 
ing the beasts to resume their journey. He stands about fifty 
or sixty paces off, ia an attitude of humility, waving his hand 
coaxingly toward them, looks at them with tenderness, and at 
the same time, in the softest tones, reiterates, ic ic ic / 
Latinas are disposed to resume their course, they follow the 
Indian in good order, and at a regular pace, but very fast. for 
their legs are very long; but when they aro in ill humor, they 
do not even turn toward the speaker, but remain motionless, 
huddled together, 


If the delay be too great, the Indian, becoming uneasy 


If the 


standing, or lying down, and gazing op 
heaven with a look so tender and so melancholy, that we might 
be led to imagine that these very singular and interesting ani- 
mals had the consciousness of another life, or a happier state 
of existence. 

The straight neck, and its gentle majesty of bearing, the 
long down of their always clean and glossy skin, their supple 
and timid motion, all give them an air at once sensitive and 


noble. The Lama is the only creature employed by man that 
he dares not strike. If it happens (which is very seldom the 
vase) that an Indian wishes to obtain, either by force, or even 
by threats, what the Lama will not willingly perform, the in- 
stant the animal finds itself affronted by words or gesture, he 


raises his head with dignity, and without making any attempt? 
to escape ill treatment by flight, he lies down, turaing his looks 
toward heaven ; large tears flow freely from his beautiful eyes, 


sighs issue from his bosom, and in half or three-quarters of an 
hour at most, he expires! 

The respect shown these animals by Peruvian Indians 

'! amounts absolutely to superstitious reverence. When the In- 

dians load them, two approach and caress the animal, hiding 

his head, that he may not see the load on his back It is the 


}same in unloading. The {ndians of the Cordi/leras alone have 


sufficient patience and gentleness to man*ge the Lama. 


The Grave of Columbus. 





It is generally supposed that the bones of Chnstopher Col- 
umbus, the great explorer, are at Havana, in the island of 
Cuba. But recent investigations have brought to light the fact 
that it was Columbus’ son who was removed there. Let us 
wo back to the first resting place of Columbus, for death did 
not end his voyages. 

He died in 1506 in Valladolid, north-central part of Spain, 
where he was buried. Then he was removed farther south to 
Seville and a handsome monument erected by Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; on it were engraved these words : 


* To Castile and Leon 
Cvlon gave & new world.” 


Columbus had made a request in his will that he should be 
buried in his beloved Hispaniola; and now this idea was 
brought furward and his remains deposited in the cathedral of 
Santo Domingo, Hayti. Here also his son Diego, and grand— 
son Luis were interred. 

At the close of the war between France and Spain, in 1795 
it was stipulated that Spain should cede to the French ‘‘all the 
Spanish part of the island of Santo Domingo,” or Hayti. Ac- 
cordingly, Columbus was once more—as then thouglt-—ex- 
humed and conveyed to Havana with great pomp and cere— 
mony. Andaslab which marks the place has engraved in 
Spanish, 

“Oh, rest thee, image of the great Colon, 

Thousand centuri s remain guarded in ths urn, 

And in the remambrance of our nation.” 
In 1877 whie men were working in the cathearal of San Do- 
mingo, they found a metallic casket which held human re- 
mains ; on the cover under the dust and dirt of three hundred 
years, were found the words, Discoverer of America, First 
Admiral, most illustrious and renowned personage, Don Crie 
toval Colon. Every one who was present accepted this proof 
that the body of the great discoverer had not been taken away 
to Havana, but was before their eyes, and Diego's had beem 
removed bya mistake. So, now, the matter rests in this way. 
Learned scholars are thinking of erecting a monument which 
should belong to the world, and not limited to the gratification 
of local or ational pride. But such things move slowly, and 
perhaps 1t will never be accomplished.—Scholar's Companion. 

scernennanaiasiagiiGatiietensiictennes 

We have been receiving, for some months past, the 
Tgacners’ Institute, devoted to the principles and 
practice of teaching. And, after a care‘ul examina'ion of 
each cupy, we do not hesitate to say that we consider it 
invaluable to all teachers. We hope the teachers of our 
county will send to E. L. Ketroge & Co, 28 East 14tBa 
street, N. Y., and obtain a sample copy. It is only $A 
per year 
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Horsr xv’s Acw Puospuate makes a delightful and\ 

healthy drink with water and sugar only. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Publishers will favor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of books. 





A Geomerry ror Brainners. By G. A. 
Hill. Boston, Ginn & Heath. 


This volume is a great innovation on the 
crdinary reatises on geometry ; and the in- 
novations are improvements, which is not 
often the case. It is a remarkable fact that 
few have discovered that there is little to 
learn in geomet-y, and yet it isa stumbling 
stone of difficulty to thousands, The rea 
son is that those many more definitions are 
so to be i nderst« od before the formal state- 
ments or propositions can be taken up. The 
science is a science of seeing—there must 
be clear perceptions. Usually the pupil is 
set to comparing and reasoning before the 
foundation on which he must stand is clear- 
ly understood. The author begins by dis- 
cussing several definitions and using new 
terms—space, body, line, point, magnitude, 
etc. The questions on the 15 and 16 pages 
show that he comprehends the real diffi- 
culty—nine out of ten students feil for 
want of clear conceptions of the definitions 
—from being confuced by the new technical 
terms, The questions on the 47, 48, 49 
and 50th pages are very well put ; it is un- 
derstood that geometry proper has not been 
touched as yet. But not one of these ele 
mv ntary ideas can be spared, hence we see 
the value of such a volume. In fact, we 
telieve that if the definitions are clearly 
understood the pupil can read geometry al- 
most as easily as the newspaper—the great 
truths become plain. It is an excellent fea- 
ture, the use ot problems, pages 89, 102, ete, 
There would be much gained if a pupil 
could pursue such a volume in the second- 
ary (grammar school) course, Such pupil- 
suTer for want of something to do almost as 
much as the primary children, 


Tae New Text-Book or Prysics, an ele- 
mentary course in natural philosophy. By 
Le Roy O. Cooley, Ph.D. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 


This work, by one of the professors of 
Physics in Vassar College, is a revised edi 
tion of avery popular text book. It has 
been so thoroughly revised that it is essen- 
tially a new book, Prof. Cooley looks at 
science as the most advanced thinkers of the 
day, hence we find this neat text book re- 
flec's his views. Ithas been customary to 
divide tke subject of Physics in an arbitrary 
manner, but in late years it has been found 
that light, heat, electricity, motion, fluidity, 
are all intimately related, if not one and 
the same thing. Prof. Cooley has made his 
treatise to correspond with the new ideas. 
He places energy as tl.e vital element of 
the sys‘em, and tre: ts: f matter and motion 
first as merely preparatory to the subject of 
energy. The remainder of the volume is 
devoted to an exhibition of energy in its 
vari. us forms, 

A car.ful examination of the volume 
shows it to possess the characteristics of an 
excellent text book. Thesubject is present 
ed clearly. There is a careful statement of 
the meaning of terms; the definitions are 
exact and in plain language. Then the typ- 
ographical arrangement is excellent—the 
full-faced type showing the subjects to the 
eye in a very clear manner. The illustra- 
tions are well drawn and exhibit the prin- 
ciple under discussion. The reviews at the 
end of the chapters are an excellent fexture. 
The size ofthe volume is judicious; it is 
bronght within the scope of ordinary ciasses } 
besides it selects subjects so that the ele- 
mentary principles of the seience are clearly 
exhibited. 


But the valuable feature is the exhibition 
of the new philosophy. The doctrine of 
the molecule as advanced by Prof. Barker 
in the New Chemistry, is here made plain to 
the student, and arranred for elementary 
classes. This service is of incalculable value 
to the cause of education. 

Hence we welcome the volume far 
more tlan if it simply met the requirements 
of the school roon; it will meet the re- 
quirements of the advanced teacher of 
science, 

The more modern subjects, the telepkone 
the phonograph, etc., are explained and the 
volume fitted for a wide popularity. 


Tue KinperGARTEN Guin, an illustrated 
handbook tor the self-instruction of kinder- 
gartners, mothers and nurses, by John Kraus 
and Maria Kraus-Boelte. New York, E. 
Steiger ; London, A. M. Meyers & Co. 

According to the preface this ccntains the 
results of twenty-five years’ experience in 
the kindergarten work in Germany, Eng- 
land and America, Ithas become the hand- 
book of all kindergartners in England and 
America. How the work is appreciated in 
Germany is shown in aletter by Mde. Vou 
Marenholz-Bulow, in which she says that 
on account of the successful and faithful work 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kraus (especially by their 
exceilent Guide) for the promotion of the 
kindergarten cause in America, they have 
been received as honorary members of the 
Universal Educational Union at Dresden, 
which is the most important and most ad- 
vanced of. all educational associations in 
Germany. Prof. Kraus is also a regular 
member of the Belgian Educational League. 
A careful perusal of the “Kindergarten 
Guide” will show that the authors have im- 
bued their own minds with the doctrines 
they present., The work is not only of Ger- 
man but also of American growth, so much 
so, that the names of John Kraus and Maria 
Kravs-Boelte and kindergarten in America 
are synonymous.” One of the New York 
school commissioners says, “They are so 
identified with the kindergarten that one 
cannot speak about the one without speak- 
ing ofthe other.” Asa volume to be in 
the hands of the practical kindergartner it 
is without an equal. 


Tue MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH 





anv Disease. By Amie M. Hale, M. D. 
Philadelphia, Presley Blakiston ; price fifty 
cents. 

The firm of Presley Blakiston & Co. are 
determined that people shall not have the 
excuse of expense to offer for ignorance 
concerning medical facts. They have just 
published a useful little brochure for moth- 
ers or any person having the care of chil- 
dren. “The baby,” “Food and sleep,” “How 
shall children be dressed ?” “Exercise, air, 
sunshine, intant diet, indigestion, diseases 
of the respiratory organs,” and “Miscellan- 
eous diseases of children,” a chapter de- 
voted to accidents, one of aphorisms and a 
list of valuable formulas, are included in 
the table of contents and the volume is an 
admirable one in all respects. 

Fevter's Evements or Aritametic. By 
S. A. Fel er and S.JA.Farrand, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. ; 

This revised edition of a very popular 
work now appesrs with a besutiful typo 
graphy and illustrations. It contains oral 
and written problems and drill card exercises 
and is well suited for the schoo!-room. The 
authors are practical and successful teachers, 


Greex Mytso.ocy Sysremarizep. By S. 
A. Scull. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia: 

The subject of Mythology is receiving in- 
creased attention ; it must be understood by 





every person of I'terary taste. This new 
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volume presents the subject in a clear style 
and it will be found very serviceable as 
a text-book, Each of the principal 
characters are described so that it is a 
complete cyclopedia of the subject. lus 
trations are interspérsed and the volume 
thus rendered interesting and valuable. It 
will be found to contain descriptions too, of 
events in which most of the mythological 
characters figured. It is a good text-book. 


Picture ror Lanovace Lzssons FoR 
Sonoots. D. Lothrop & Co. Boston: 

Th s series of pictures will be very useful 
for primary teachers, and will be found very 
handy for both oral and written lessons. 
Price 25 cents, a set. 


Tae Stittwater Tracepy. T. B. Aldrich, 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Oo. Price 
$1.50. 

This vulume has been reprinted from the 
Atlantic Monthly. It is an attempt to throw 
around the central figure a web of circum- 
stantial evidence strong enough to convict 
him of the crime of murder. But there 
seems to be a flaw in it after all, so that 
the good escape, and the bad are punished; 
no, not exactly that—they get away which is 
more in accordance with the way things 
turn out in this world. The story is effec- 
tively told and there is much good writing 
in it; there are signs of languor, however, 
as though the writer had not much interest 
in his characters, The best portion are the 
desciptions of New England life in the 
towns, The bits of still-life painting will 
render the work pleasing for it is full of 
them, drawn from the life. There seems, by 
the way, an increasing taste for this style of 
writing. Ifit goes on much farther the 
plot will be nothing at all—it will be only a 
thread to exhibit the picture ot the word 
painter. 

MAGAZINES. : 

The October Popular Science has for its 
opening article “ Fashion in Deformity,” by 
W. H. Flower. The Australians, Indians, 
Africaus,fand other peoples’ fashions which 
created deformities in the physical frame 
are discussed; and the paper concludes 
with illustrations of the Venus of Milo and 
a lady’s figure of the present day. Here the 
deformity in the waist is apparent. 
matter of tight shoes is also touched upon. 
This paner should be widely read. 

That promising magazinist, William H. 
Rideing, an Englishman by birth, we be- 
lieve, contributes the first illustrated paper 
to October Ltppincott’s. He describes in 
“ A Chapter of American Exploration,” the 
perilous journey of Major Power and his 
party through the wonderful canons of Co- 
lorado. There is a story of child-life by 
Onida among the lighter contents, and 
poems by Dora Read Goodale and Philip 
Bourke Marston. 


The articles in the North American Re- 
view are always upto the times. For Octo- 
ber the article of prominence is “Th> 
Democratic Party Judged by its History.” 
Mr. Edison follows with an account of the 
“ Success of the Electric Light.” Leonard 
Bacon has a paper on “The Observance of 
the Sabbath.” 

The architectural ilustrations to the Oc- 
tober installment of “Peter the Great” in 
Scribner's are the work of the English artist, 
Mr. Hughson Hawley. They are very fine in 
execution, and are views of buildings in Riga- 
Mr. W. H. Gibson's hand can be detected in 
the pictures accompanying Samuel Parsons, 
paper on ‘Sea side Lawn-planting.” A story 
by Philip Bourke Marston, “Miss Stotford’s 
Specialty” is a clever piece of work, and 
the best in this line that has appeared for 





sometime in Scribner's, 


The | 





Miss Mary B. Sleight, the author of 
“Prairie Days” and ‘“Q:ego Chronicles,” 
delight‘ul stories centered in the West, has 
ready a new one entitled “Her Own Way,” 
which will ran through the Christian at 
Work. It opens with life at a coasting 
town with some young people on board a 
sail- boat. 

The Nursery will send to new subscribers 
received before November, the last three 
numbers of 1880 free. This is a good time 
to subscribe for this pretty child's paper, 
which has for thirteen years reigned in the 
nurseries of America. 

NEW MUSIC. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., the Boston and New 
York music publ'shers, favor us with copies 
of their latest publications; two campaign 
songs, “Garfield’s at the Front,” and 
“ Hancock, Union and Liberty ;” a pretty 
“Valley Waltz” for young players, by May 
A. Johnson; “Bella Bocca Polka” by Wald- 
tenfel, the favorite orchestral composer of 
the season; a mezzo-soprano song. “We 
have met, loved and parted,” with full 
paged lithograph; “Hleartsease,” gavotte 
by E. C. Jones, and the latest Musical Re- 
cord, good for its reading and music. 

The September Kunkel’s Musical Review 
contains a lesson on “Shower of Rubies,” 
by Charles Dreyer ; also two songs, “Angels’ 
Visits” and “The Veteran’s Vote.” 

The Musical World, (September) contains 
a polka, a waltz for violin and piano, a 
grand march, a contralto song and chorus. 
The reading matter of this monthly is 
always interesting to musiciazs and music 


lovers. 
PAMPHLETS. 


Prescribing Alcohvlics, by John Black- 
mer, M.D. New York, National Tcmperance 
Society.—Gold es a cure for D-unkenness 
Being an account of the double chloride of 
gold discovery recently mace by Dr. L. E 
Keeley. By Fred B, Hargreaves.—Ehrich’s 
Fashion Quarterly for the Fall. This contains 
over one hundred pages of reading matter 
and illustrations of the new styles in all the 
various departments of dress, ete. 
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The Blue Laws. 

The following extracts from the laws or- 
dained by the people of New Haven give an 
idea of the strictness of the times 200 years 
ago: 

No food to be given to a Quaker or a her- 
etic. 

No priest to be allowed to dwell in the 
colony. 

No one shall run on the Sabbath day, or 
walk in his garden or elsewhere, except going 
to and from meeting. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals or make 
beds, sweep house, cut hair or shave on the 
Sabbath. 

No woman shall kiss her child on the Sab- 
bath or fasting day. 

The Sabbath shall begin at sunset on Satur- 
day. 

No one shall buy or sell land without per- 
mission of the selectmen. 

Whoever publishes a lie to the prejudice of 
his neighbor shall sit in the stocke or be whip- 


No minister shall keep a school. 

Whoever brings cards or dice into the col- 
ony shall be fined $25. 

Bogus Certificates. 

It is no vile drugged stuff, pretending to 
be made of wonderful foreign roots, barks, 
&c,, and puffed up by long bogus certifi- 
cates of pretended miraculous cures, but a 
simple, pure, effective medicine, made «tf 
well known valuable remedies, that. fur- 
nishes its own certificates by its cures. We 
refer to Hop Bitters, the purvst and best of 
medicines, See another column.—Rebub- 


lican. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


‘Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brin and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, w ith good results in all forms of impaired vitality, nervew 


xhaustion, or weakened digestien. 


It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 


brain and nerves. For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES 


and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Spare Minutes of a Factory Boy. 

One of the lessons which the Ejitor of the 
CoMPANION gave to the scholars last spring 
was about the best way of using spare min- 
utes. Now, here isa little account of what 
happened to a factory boy who used his spare 
minutes to advantage. 

“] want a clever boy for occasional work in | 
the office,” said a large mill-owncr to his fore- 
man; “ have we got one about the place ?” 

“ We have, sir, one, just the thing you want; 
the lad in the machine-room. ‘Steady Smith,” 
they call him, instead of Eddy Smith.” 

“Well, tell me his good qualities, Brown,” 
said the master. 

“T know very little of the boy, sir, out of 
factory hours; but he always does his work 
well, and, J understand, is learring several 
things in his spare time at home all by himself. 
I have seen some of his drawings and designs; 
and they say he has picked it up mostly in the 
dinner hour in the design-ruom, covying the 
patterns the men have lent him; and now he 
has begun the violin. He doesn’t practice that 
in the mill, but he is at it all his evenings and 
spare time, I hear.” 

“ Let me see the boy,” eaid the head of the 
firm; and Edward Smith was sent for at once. 

The man of business was evidently pleascd 
with the lad’s intelligence, and that afternoon 
be commenced new duties, of .a higher kind 


a3men woull. The blacksmith said they be- 
haved better than men. 

The rules were about as follows. No smok- 
ing or chewing or spitting on the floors. If 
they failed to come they must have some mem- 
ber ask to have them excused. They must 
agree to stand by the decisions of the chairman 
and doas he said and obey the usual rules. 
They must each bring a candle. 

The meeting was held above the blacksmith 
shop ; they went up on stairs on the outside. 
They had each a chair and each a small table; 
the chairs had been brought from home, but 
the tables had been made by the boys them- 
selves ata shop. They were not very nice, 
but then they answered the purpose. 

The chairman had quite a table before him 
and behind him was a curtain of red cloth and 
on it hung a picture of Washington. On the 
table was a wooden mallet with which he called 
to order. The clerk had a small table on his 
right side. 

The first thing was for the chairman to call 
to order, which he did by pounding with his 
mallet. Then the clerk called the roll. Then 
if seven, a was present, the chair said 
so and the bisiiess began. There were re- 
ports of committees and then there followed 
debates and motions and resolutions. It is a 
very interesting and useful way to spend the 
time. For every citizen here must know how 





than hitherto, in the counting-house. Next 
day the master inquired for his drawings and 


to manage in a meeting. To know the rules 
; and regulations requires much study, and so it 
is well to begin early. 


looked at them, saying a kindly word of this | : 
one, and giving a hint as to that, ending with| They debated some queer questens, Harry 
a general permission to go into the design- | Copover offered this resolution, “ Resolved, 


room now and then. That it is better to be a tarmer than anything 
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Quick! Quick! Drink it while it toams. The 
ebullition is instantaneous when the water is mixed with 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


The most highly sanctioned and popular saline of the 
Western Hemisphere, Dyspepsia, headache, bilious 
ness, constipation, affec ions of the kidneys, febrile and 
inflammatory disorders promptly yield to its remedial 
action 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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THE BOWELS, 


i] 


nd tha KI 


Sato become clogged or torpid, and 
poisonous humorsare therefore forced bd 

y into the blood that should be expelled 
naturally. Y 





“I will tell Mr. Stainer to let you copy some | @!8e.” 
of the prints; and the lad never knew that the| Tis was seconded by George Walsb, and 
master paid his but artist to give him a course | ‘ban the debate began. Some took one side 
of drawing lessons. }and some the other, but as the boys had not 

How glad he was, though, that he had not | thought much about it they postponed the de- | 
wasted his dinner hour! How thankful that | 0®te until the next meeting and then took hold | 

. . ! 
he had taken pains with the rough drawings | of it os. 
he had made, and done his best to correct his | Joe Maxwell was elected chairman for the 
mistakes, going over the same pattern aga‘n first month, and then Danie] Fox was elected ; 
and again till he had it perfect ! Now he would | but as he coula not mavage the boys he re- 
work at music doubly hard, and ‘the old fiddle” | signed, and Joe Maxwell was reelected. Since 
as one of his companions called his loved violin, | then other boys have had the office, for they 
was heard oftener than ever in his little back | 4Fé all learning how it is done. 
room. The violin was dear to him; he had! Set Back 42 Years. 
bought it with his own savings, aud he went} 


BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, bd 
LAINTS, URINARY 


by causing free action of these organs 
and restoring their power lo throw off A 
disease, 
Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation! 
Y Why frightened over disordered Kidneys f 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 
Why have sleepless nights! 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. It is a dry, vegetable compound and 
[a One package will make six qtsof Mcdicine, 
C2 Get it of your Druga'st, he vil order we} 
Jor you. Price, F100. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 
(WEL send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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NINTH YEAR. 
—THE— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 


This important weekly Journal of Education should 
| be read by every teacher who can afford it It was the 
| first weekly journal of education published in America, 
| and it was seen to be so valuable that it was supplied to 
| the teachers of the New York City schools for serera t 
| years and paid for by the city at full price. It is just the 
| journal for superintendents, principals, and leading 
teachers, who must have educational reading EVERY 
WEEE. 

It presents the modern methods of teaching, the forv 
most views, the best and most practical ideas, the mort 
earnest thoughts on the important subject of education. 
It forms each year a volume of six bundred to eight 
hundred pages, and thus constitutes a real 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION 


in which every “Bor is fully and practically discussed. 
It recognizes the TEACHER as the potential force im 
our advancing civilization. An examination of the ar- 
ticles pubiished during the rear, will compel admiration 
| of the usefulness and extent of the work the Journal is 
| duing. 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS, 


“Ge pontomnent exceeds it."—a-Supt. 8. 8. Randai¥ 

y Y¥. City 

“| beartily recommend it to all teachers.”"—Supe. 
Kiddle, N.Y. City - 


It deserves the praise and support of the protess.on.” 
5 Hunter, \. Y. City Norma: College 
Able, fresh, | vely an 
cooks, Pa 
“It meets my idea of an educational paper.” — Pres, 
Wm. F. Pheips, Principal Whitewater, Wis. Normal 
School. 

Imust have the JovnnaL.”"—Pre. Baldwin, Prim 
Kirksville (Mo.) Normal College. 
| * Tue JOURNAL is ap excellent 
| i‘vot Washington Hasbrouck, 

Senowl. 
, ‘I wish every teacher would read the Journa.,’— 
tom Crouse, of Fulton Co ‘. ¥., amd most of the, 
| santy superintendents of the State 

“It is full of practical articies for the teachers.”— 
Supt Hofford, Carbon Co., Pa., and many of the county 
Superintendents of the State 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE PRESS. 
The most influential papers im the country have ever 
commended the JouRNAL, recognizing it as the leading 


‘—Apple- 


d practical."—Prof. Edwaré 


paper tor teachers." — 
mn. N. J. Norme 


} Organ on education 


“itis one of the best educational journals 
ton's Journal 
“ The circulation is rapidly increasing, a result due to 


the excellence of ita matter."—Dvening Post 

“ Replete with matters of interest."—New York Sun. 

“Is full of inte restiag matter.”—N_ ¥. Triowne. 

“ Of interest to teachers.”—N. F. Times 

“Is well edited."— Chicago Teacher 

| “ its editorials are of a practical character and we 

written Pa. School Journal 

“ A valuable auxillary.”— Forest and Stream 

“ The representative exponent "— Home Journal. 

| “ A first-class representative of our educational inter 

ests.” —Mail 

“Carefully prepared.” — Witness 

“ The best ; ublication in the work N. Y. State Ed. 
Journal 

“An able advocate of school retorm.”— Commerca 
Advertiser 

“ Commends itself more highly than ever to its many 
friends Nebraska Teacher 
“aApDD!ese E.L KELLOGG & CO.” 

2 E. With Street. N. ¥ 

_— — 





on saving—hoarding up every spare minute to | ~& Was Gouin’ Sr many yous with 
° sit Ate | Kidney Complaint, Gravel, &c.; my blood 
| became thin; I was dull and inactive; could 


| hardly crawl about ; was an o!d worn out 
| man all over; could get nothing to help me, 
| until I_ got Hop Bitters, and now I am a boy 
again. My blood and kidneys are all right, 
and I am as active as a man of 30, althongh 
I am 72, and I have no doubt it will do as 
well for others of my age. It is worth a 
trial.—(Father.)—Sunday Mercury. 
Grand Offer, 

We have a few bound copies left of the 
Scnotar’s Comeanton for 1877-78. It is an 
encyclopedia of interesting and entertaining 
knowledge. Nv other paper in the world 
is organized on its plan. Teachers will 
find it a help in the school-room ; it is full 
of suggestions to live teachers. Send at 
once for this large volume. Price $150 
postage paid. E. L. Kettoas & Co. 

28 East 14th street, N. Y. City. 
Another Candidate. 

By a large maority the le of the 
United States have declared their faith in 
Kidney-Wort as a remedy fur all the dis- 
eases of the kidneys and liver. Some, how- 
ever, have disl/ked the trouble of preparing 
it from the dry form. For such a new can- 
didate appears in the shape of Kidney-Wort 
in Liquid Form. It is very concentrated, is 
easily tiken an’ is equally effcient as the 
dry. Try it.—Louisville Post, 


improve himself 

It will end in success. Heaven helps those 
who try to help themselves, end God is blessing 
“steady Smith,” as heis stiil called iv the fac- 
tory. The organist of the great church has 
found out that he has a voice .as well as an 
ear for music aud is going to take him into the 
choir and teach him music thoroughly, and if 
he gets on well has promised to give him les- 
sons on the organ. Though only a factory boy, 
he is rising rapiily to something higher. Those 
nimble fingers are always busy either with 
pencil or bow, and Smith's spare minutes will 
one day turn him intoa mill owner, if not 
something better still. 


The Debating Club. 


The boys of Boowville had a club that met 
once a week. It was not a large club, only 
twelve boys in all, fcr the place was small, be- 
ing composed of a stone school house, black- 
smith shop and half a dozen houses. The 
moving spirit in the club was Joe Maxwell. 
Joe had spent a winter with his uncle in Yp- 
silanti, Michigan, and had atterded the high 
school and heard the boys debate, and so 
he came bck full of ambition to start a club. 

It had been hard work anda thankless work, 
but he persevered, and finally it was be- 
lieved in by the boys themselves. They sub- 
mitted to the rules and behaved about as well 




















pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

I2QUID AND DEY SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 

A ve. 














D. I. C. 


Is an absolute and irresistable cure for 


DRUNK- 


enness, Intemperance and the use of Opium, To- 
bacco, Narcotics, and Stimulants, removing al} 
taste, desire and habit of using any of them, ren 
dering the taste or desire forany of them perfectly 








odiousand di ing. Giving every one perfect 
jand irresistable control of the sobriety of them- 
Ives or their friends. 









It prevents that absolute physical and mora 
ee that follows the sucden breaking of 
m using stimulats or narcotics. 


Packace, pre 
our Trabeien, 


Hop Bitters Mtg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Sole Agents 
Hep Couch Care destroys al! pain, loosen 






to cure | to 5 persons, $2, o 
1.75 per bottle. - 












USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 





Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRES8, 
HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 


WRITING INKS. 


Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 








ithe col quiets the Berves, produces rest, and 
never falls to cure. 


The Hep Pad for Stomach, Liverand Kid 
‘ison or toall others. Cures by absorption 
ect—esk druggists. 











THE BEST TRUSS 
JEVER USED. 
“The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUBS is worn with pertect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, and sent by 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip 








$72 data tee. 





$12 Jey at home easily made. Costly 
Address Tavs & Co., Augusta, Me. 


tive circular 30 N. ¥. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broad. 
way N.Y 
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PUBLISHEXS. 
Porrer, AINSWORTH & CO., 
101 Chambers Street, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books. 
Pugess, Benten & Scribner’s New Manual of 





Paysons’ German Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Industrial I Drawing Series. 
INDUSTRIAL DRawin 
mary Drawine CaRps. 
TreacnERs’ MANUAL TO Booxs. 
GUIDE To CaRDs. 


Dinsmore’s Grad 

Elementary, Retail Price, 5 cts. 08. 1, 2, & 3, 10 cts. 

McVicar’s ationa Spelling Bia is 

American, jee, * c & 3, 10 cts, 
Graded be 


The National “Compaai tion An Flemen- 

d Practical Series of G in Com- 

pos tion, Letter Writing and Business Forms. Ketail 
rice, 10 cents 


Greene’ 8 Graded Grammar Blanks. 


Spelling fies 


uag 
Descriptive Catalogues with Rates of Introduction 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited. 


LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINCER, Poupttsnens, Patta.. Pa, 


Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Outlines of Histery,—Onutlines of History; with 
Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical and Lit- 
erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00. 


Hietertcal Questions, Logically Arranged and 


The ae -book - * eeemees of History. 
oblong quarto, cloth, 

Historical Atla 
Containing a chronological, series of 100 Colored Ma 
illustrating successive periods, from the dawn ot is- 
on to the Present Day. 





1 vol. 


1 vol. oblong quarto cioth, 


Historical Chart, or, history Tanght by the Eye 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Develcp- nent and Fall 
otalltne important Nations, from tie earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is pcbiished in tour 
distinct forms. 


« For terms and othe: information, acdress the pub- 
shere. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 














PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 

WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 

VARREN'S New Geographies. 

#REENE’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. |” ton st 
4PPI ETON'S Young Chemist. 








JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U. 8S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, cannes Go. 





pace to _tne Laora clergyman, gees 
Editor, Teacher, Btudeni, and all oe any call. 
ry in tn fe who demre knowwuye.’ 


Eneyelopatia 
Britannica 


AMERICAN REPRINT, 


NINTH EDITION. 

This great work is beyond comparison superior in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character to all similar works. 
The contributors are the most distinguished and original 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the past. This 
This lesue is the ninth revision in a space of over 100 
years since its inception, and this reprint, a cop; ie inevery 
particular of the British edition, is the best and cheapest 
work ever offered to the Rocovtean people. The articles 
are written In a most attractive style, and the quantity 
of matter in each volume is one third greater per volume 
than in any other Cyclopedia sold at the same rates, 
The work containge thousands of Engravings on Steel and 
Wood, and is printed trom entirely new type made ex- 
preasly for it. !t will be comprised in 21 imperial octavo 

volumes 10 of which are now sone, on the quecesd 4 
volumes wil! be issued at the rate of ear. 
per volume, cloth binding, . A ® d only b a 
scription For Specimen Pages apply to the Publishers. 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 727 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 
ACENTS WANTED. SxST TERMS. 


THE 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Colleges, Scheols and Families with Profes- 
sores, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Terchers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schoo s. Teachers’ 
application forms tarnished on request. Purties in need 
&f Teachers will please state the qua 


fications 
ADDRESS 4s. LOVE! .L & CU., 
@ Rond Stree. New York, 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 


Fifty years established. Cnuron BrELu and CurmEs 
ACGarEMy, Factory BELuis, etc. Im oved Patent 
MouNTING. Catalogues tree. Agencies 


FUN wx 








or Gents. By mail, 3% cents. W 
Boos Americus, Kansas. 


> 


COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


or brary DICTIONARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
NIVEA and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. Mlustrated. Crown 8vo. 
S “DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 

Halfroan. $1. 
SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Miustrated. 

0. 

PRIMARY, DICTION Y. IMustrated. 16mo. Hal 


@ ce 

POCKET DICTIONARY. IMustrated. %mo. Cloth, 6&3 
$i “ss. : roan, flexible, % cts. ; 1:0an, tucks. gilt edges. 
Many special Lp to students, tn addition toa v 
i p make Wor 
cester: ‘3, in the Opinion vf our most distinguished educa- 
ra, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 

Dictionaries ot our language. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715& 717 Market-st.. Philadelphia 


Baker, Pratt & Co., 


General School Furnishers, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


Booksellers € Importing Stationers 
19 BOND STRERT, NEW YORK. 


Our new catalogue ot educatiora) and useful articles 
c ——s 184 page aud «ver [00 flustrations, mailed 
, te r 25 cents in stamps. 


School Teachers 
a Sahih LIST. 


School Exercise Books. “Made of best manila 
wr iting paper. bound in heavy rope paper covers, 
with wire ssegere. From 50 to 200 pages. ce from 
5 cents to 20 cen 








‘ Recitation and ‘Reve Card. Combined, A 


e > 
Price 


very conven‘ent dev ce for handling lu 
Monthly report to pereats on back of car 


per 100, 50 cents, post-pai 
Lancaster School Mottoes. By mail, $1.10. 
The Mason Graded Problems in Arithmetic. 


1000 Problems on 1000 slips of variously Colored 
Card Board. Price, wht a: $1.00. 


Acme Examination Paper and Pads. Send 
stamp ior prices and samples. 
Wedgwood’s Topical Analysis. Fifty cents. 


Grube’ s Method, 


l’aper, 20 cts.; cloth 


Hennequin’s Manual of Questions on the 
French Grimmar, 25 cts. Sent for examination on 
recel; t of 15 cents. 


Primary Fridays. 25 cents. 
1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers. (In Press.) 
Craig’s Common School Question Bock. 3.500 


5g re questions clearly answered,—on U. 8. His- 
Arithmetic, Read 

nd Injint. 

and 


»P¥ Prof. Louis Soldan. 
cts. 


)~ Se Geography, Grammar, 
Ort tres, iy, data racy “Ea 
ivi on Amn « Ly ' 
‘Tan ology and Anatomy. Physical Geog- 
pens in itatics have Deen added 
on). 12mo, cloth, 340 pages. $1.50. 


in the latest eu 
The School Room Song 1 et. A collection 
ls and 2“ 


music 
" Cataplied by E. V. DeGraff. 


rephy. the te 


107 sougs. 


EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY |: 


PRICE, IN ADVANUE, $2. PER YEAR. 
(49 eae) 


TEACHERS’ EDI rION, 


(Monthly,) 
50 CENTS PER YEAR, IN “10 gl 


The best journals men or pox Eeraett. 
sive teacher or mem All live Fy a 7. 


tions of education are entree 
columns. 

SPECIMEN COPIES, 10 CENTS 
S. R. WINCHELL €& CO., 


63 & 65 Washington St., Chicago, 
Educational Publishers, Booksellers, and Piinters- 


Any book or other article wanted by teachers or 
school boards furnished promptly at the lowest price. 
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and Stub Pvint, 849. 


Falcon, 873, 903. 
Sample Cards. Price Liste, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, an¢dLades, (70, For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 


For Ceneral Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit ali hands 
etc., furnished on appiication. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 








ROAEAXS ASK FOR 


STEEL PENS 


WRAENORK CERISE 25 SORA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





FORSALE BY ALL DEALERS 


ESTERBROOK & CO 
CON PEN 






FAL 








[llustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
ilustrations and high iterary character make it just 
the paper tor the 


HOME AND FAMLIY. 


The Suaday school teacher will find in its columns the 
best < hee in teaching the International Sunday School 


It “ evangelical bnt not sectarian in character, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 

Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. 

gone Kann qeestigtien price, postage included is only | 


+ oe Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


.. CENTS FOR A %-CENT PIECHK OF MUSIC. 
meeng tity - on Sexton, cone: Secret Love! 


ty * sae en 
as am. Ferry. Du Bay. at nitea ‘March. I Ieee | 
ey Tg our Al (A Bi, Youll Remember | 
Me. 4 ers or led Little 
mma ! Kise oe "Wee. ° eae Nan 
Janet's ihotee. 7 Party Waite Biue 
we os a March, Tired, Killarney. 
Jor 0 Cts. Stam ps taken. 
our co of Sheet Music 
WILLIAM H, BONER & CO. Agts, 
piuste Dealers and Publishers, No. 1104 Chestnut st., 











AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 
THE SPELLING GAME, 


WORD CONTEST. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and ex- 
citing game ever published ; at the same time serves as 
a valuable EpvcaT)R of both old and young, aniting the 
best elements of social bome enjoyment. The game may 
be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, Au- 
thors or Bible names. The game may be played by a any 
number of persons. © Price Bcents. Postage prepa 

= I a 


THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Oloth, 
Containing 614 Pages. Nearly 90,000 Words. 
Orthegraphy, Provunciations and Definicions 


aceording to the bee: English and 


American Lex'cographers, 

This book fs a complete epitome ot valuable explana- 

tions and definit! fe of c— ult English and —— 
ords, phrases and ex with fhe correct 

ciation of each wo: dl. Pine introduce them, we 7) 
one Dictionary. Price 50 cents prepaid. 

Appress, [PROGRESS PUBLISHING CoO., 

371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*,* Nore: We will send one Spelling game and one 
Dictionary on receipt of G cents. 1 and 8 cent stamps 
as<n. 





HOPE DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE ngnene 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others, All 
Con oe and even con whispers heard distinctly. We 
Send for descri “Stee 


tire ae gouUN GA e4nmens &. a 


| 








CASFL PAID 


Ola Newspapers, ‘Dest Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
| trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
| Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
| description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
‘BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices.—1199 Broadway, New York; 47 North 
Eighth pest. Philadeiphbia : ‘Fulton Street (cor. T 
ery,) Brooklyn : 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 


Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemens 
Garments, ta etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
Cleaned or Dyed Goods received snd retvrned by ex- 
press. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. "STEWART, 
234 STREET, ANT 9th AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth speciality. 


— USE 














Fyre TING EAS 
aiuin, SeaLins Ney Les “ie 
Bet Known. Ese 1824, 


6; a week ip your own town. rs rme and $5 outfit 
$6 tree. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 














